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WILLIAM ALFRED BUCKINGHAM. 


Tue face of Gov. Buckingham has become very familiar to 
the people of New England, and indeed of the whole land. 
By his personal presence in so many places, and on so many 
occasions of public interest, great multitudes of this living 
generation have seen and known him. By the aid of art, 
his picture has been taken up and circulated through the 
whole country. It is a face which, once seen, is not likely 
to be forgotten, or confounded with the faces of others. It 
stands out, by itself, clear to the eye and clear to the memory. 
There was a manly beauty, not only in his features, but in his 
whole person ‘and in his bearing, that made him a man to be 
remembered. An inherited and cultivated politeness, a gentle- 
manly dignity, a winning and courtly action, were joined in 
him with great force and executive ability. Whether presid- 
ing at some public meeting, or mingling in the social gathering, 
or meeting his neighbors in the common thoroughfares of life, 
there was a grace, a decorum in every word and in every 
movement. 

One chief reason why he was so widely known personally, 
and will be so widely remembered, is, that he ranged through 
so large a field of activities. It is rare that any one man 
moves in so many different spheres, and comes in contact with 
his feilow-men at so many varied and diversified points. In 
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the first place, he was a man of very large business, well 
known in the central circles of trade and commercial activity. 
When he entered prominently into public political life, he came 
as one providentially raised up to meet the terrible exigencies 
of our late war of the Rebellion. He had been two years 
Governor of Connecticut (1858-60) before the outbreak, and 
by party usage would then have retired. But the troub- 
lous clouds which began to loom up on the horizon made 
Connecticut afraid, in this crisis, to change her leader ; and so 
for six years more, through all that dark and changing conflict, 
he sat at the helm and guided the State. That divine wisdom 
and foresight which gave Abraham Lincoln to the nation in 
those trying years, gave William A. Buckingham to the State 
of Connecticut. He had been in office long enough before 
the Rebellion to know the place and its duties, and, with the 
opening of the war, he became a pillar of strength, not only to 
his own little State, but to the nation itself. 

Passing from the round of State offices and honors, he 
became in the last years of his life a member of the Senate 
of the United States, and had a wider though not a more 
important field for the exercise of his abilities. 

But this man, moving in this public sphere, the observed of 
all observers, had yet other and more quiet ranges, where he 
was equally at home and widely known. He was one of the 
deacons of a large Congregational Church in: Norwich, and 
one of the teachers in its Sabbath School. And by the law 
of Congregational comity and fellowship, this man, who was so 
eminent a layman in a local church, was naturally called to 
perform important and varied services in the sisterhood of 
churches. He was the presiding. officer at the conference ; 
a director or the president of various benevolent organizations. 
He was called to be first of the moderators of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches meeting in Boston in 
1865,—just as his remote ancestor, Rev. Thomas Buckingham, 
was one of the presiding officers at that notable synod in Say- 
brook, in 1708, which constructed the Saybrook platform. In 
these various ecclesiastical connections he was brought into 
familiar acquaintance with multitudes of people who may not 
have known him in political or business life. 
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And in this connection it is pleasant to remember that Con- 
necticut has had other governors in the past, who did not 
forget their daily duties in their own local churches, while 
sharing more public honors and offices. Gov. Buckingham, in 
this respect, preserved the traditions of a simpler age, amid a 
generation more given to change and show. Roger Wolcott, 
Colonial Governor from 1750 to 1754, was an active member of 
Rev. Timothy Edwards’ church in East Windsor, a man of 
large acquaintance with the Scriptures and of devoted piety. 
That wonderful boy, Jonathan Edwards, son of Timothy, 
through all the years of his childhood, doubtless heard from 
the lips of Roger Wolcott impressive expositions of Scripture 
doctrine and duty. They went in and out together at that 
rude meeting-house where Timothy Edwards began-his min- 
istry in 1694. 

Gov. Jonathan Trumbull, in the goodly town of Lebanon, 
where Gov. Buckingham was born, was a pillar and tower ot 
strength in the local church over which Rev. Solomon Wil- 
liams was so long pastor. No public.activities and cares ever 
made him forget his private religious duties to God and his 
fellow-men. If he wrote a letter to the Continental Congress, 
or to his beloved Washington, chief of the army, it was likely 
to be as good a letter religiously, as it was discreet and wise 
in a civic point of view. 

In more recent times, William W. Ellsworth, in the years 
while he held the office of Governor of Connecticut, kept his 
connection with his large Bible-class in Dr. Hawes’ Church of 
Hartford, meeting them Sabbath by Sabbath in the plain old 
lecture-room, after a careful study of the lesson for the day. 
Other cases might be noticed, but these will suffice. It is in 
such characteristics as this that the glory of old Connecticut 
is found. 

The earliest ancestor of Gov. Buckingham on these New 
England shores was Thomas Buckingham, who in 1639 ap- 
pears as one of the “seven pillars” around whom the ancient 
church of Milford, Conn., was organized. The formation of 
the First Church in New Haven had just taken place, and the 
plan adopted was that seven men, including the pastor, should 
first bind themselves together by religious ceremonies and 
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services, and so become the nucleus of organization. At New 
Haven, Mr. John Davenport, the pastor, preached on the occa- 
sion from the fitly chosen words, “ Wisdom hath builded her 
house, she hath hewn out her seven pillars.” This form of 
organization may be regarded as somewhat fanciful, and cer- 
tainly not necessary to the existence of a Congregational 
church; but there was an element in it not devoid of 
decorous beauty and propriety. Seven was a sacred Old Tes- 
tament number, and they would begin with that. But the 
more important and vital idea was, as in the organization of 
the first churches in the Massachusetts Bay, that a Congrega- 
tional Church could spring into being anywhere, without 
regard to set forms, if only there was a little company of God’s 
people who desired to be banded together in this goodly 
fellowship. 

But the pattern of organization at New Haven was copied 
for the church in Milford in that same year. Indeed, the cer- 
emony of organization took place in New Haven. Mr. Peter 
Prudden, the pastor, with William Fowler, Edmund Tapp, 
Zechariah Whitman, Thomas Buckingham, Thomas Welch, 
and John Astwood, were the “seven pillars” which wisdom 
had “hewn out” for the construction of this church in the 
wilderness. 

Dr. Sprague makes a mistake in a note in his Azmals, where 
he confuses this Thomas Buckingham with his son, afterwards 
minister at Saybrook. The first Thomas Buckingham was 
only a prominent layman, like his distinguished descendant 
two hundred years later. 

This man’s son, Rev. Thomas Buckingham, was minister 
of the ancient church of Saybrook (the technical name of 
the church is now “Old Saybrook”) nearly forty years, from 
1667 to 1709. The year before his death was made famous in 
Connecticut by the enactment, on this spot, of the “ Saybrook 
Platform.” Yale College, founded in 1700, had its early Com- 
mencements here. Mr. Buckingham was one of the trustees 
of the College. Yea, more, he was one of the ten ministers 
who met at Branford, in 1700, with their arms full of books, 
which they laid down upon a table, saying, “I give these 
books for the founding of a college in Connecticut.” That 
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was the beginning of what was afterwards known as Yale 
College, and these ten ministers were the first trustees. 

As we have said, the early Commencements were held at 
Saybrook, though the students were not all taught there. It 
was “the day of small things,” and the few scholars were 
quartered out here and there in the families of such ministers 
as were competent to instruct them. But in the month of 
September the trustees and the scattered students (at least 
such of them as were to be graduated) gathered at Saybrook, 
the Seniors to go through their exercises of graduation and to 
receive their degrees, and the trustees to attend to the business 
of the annual meeting. It was a day of rough roads and hard 
travelling, and it was desirable to cover as many public duties 
as possible by one journey. In the year 1708, in the month 
of May, the civil government of Connecticut thought there 
ought to be in the little Commonwealth a new ecclesiastical 
code ; and so this civil government (not the churches) ordered 
a synod to be convened at Saybrook, in connection with the 
next annual Commencement. The trustees of the college 
were eminent ministers, and they would serve the purposes of 
the synod, so far as they went, and save other men from 
making the toilsome journey. In fact, the synod only num- 
bered sixteen,—twelve ministers and four laymen; so that 
besides the trustees of the college, only a very few men were 
called to make any journey at all. 

We have no partialities whatever for the work which that 
body of men accomplished. The Saybrook Platform stands 
to-day only as a striking historical monument, showing a drift 
of those times. Many of the churches of Connecticut never 
would accept it, or be governed by it. It humbled and dis- 
honored the laity, and threw an almost despotic power into 
the hands of the ministers. It was more Presbyterian than 
Congregational, yet not either. But it came into being in the 
course of historical events, and is not to be judged by these 
days, but by the days preceding and attending its origin. 
Thomas Buckingham, minister of Saybrook, was the assistant 
moderator of that synod. He died in the year following. The 
Congregational Council that met in Boston in 1865, composed 
of more than five hundred ministers and laymen, gathered 
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from every part of our wide Congregational field, with Gov. 
William A. Buckingham as Moderator, did work which we are 
quite sure will better stand the test of after times. 

Rev. Thomas Buckingham, of Saybrook, gave a son to 
the ministry, eminent in his profession. This was Rev. 
Thomas Buckingham, a graduate of Harvard College in 1690, 
and pastor of the Second Church in Hartford: between thirty 
and forty years, dying in 1731, Rev. Stephen Buckingham, 
also a graduate of Harvard in 1693, and minister at Norwalk 
from 1697 to 1727, was a nephew. He died in 1746. On 
the death of Thomas, of Saybrook, in 1709, Thomas, of 
Hartford, was immediately chosen to fill his place on the 
Board of Trustees of the college; and in 1716, Stephen, of 
Norwalk, was also elected a.member of the Board. Thomas 
was a member for twenty-two years, and Stephen, sixteen. 

As evidence of the good estimation in which the Bucking- 
hams were held in the early colonial days, we find among the 
Public Records of Connectécut such items as the following. 
“This Court [1699] grants the Rever’d Mr. Thomas Bucking- 
ham of Hartford, two hundred acres of land where it may be 
had without prejudice to any former grant or the settlement of 
any plantation. ” 

And again, in 1704: “This Assembly doth grant to the 
Rev? Mr. Thomas Buckingham, of Saybrook, [here follow 
four other names, and then], Mr. Thomas Buckingham Junt 
Mr. Daniel Buckingham and Abimeleck the sonne of Joshua 
of Saybrook aforesaid, that they shall have a patent for a 
certain tract of land lying and bounded as followeth,” etc. 
[ Here the locality is given, showing it to be in Eastern Con- 
necticut, bounded easterly or northeasterly by the Willimantic 
River, which the record calls Wa/lamantick.| This Abimeleck, 
the “sonne” of Joshua, was an Indian. Joshua was the English 
name for Uncas, and the son was favored and befriended for 
the services done to the English by his father. 

We now start anew with Rev. Thomas Buckingham, of 
Saybrook. We have spoken of his son, Rev. Thomas, of Hart- 
ford, and his nephew, Rev. Stephen, of Norwalk, because they 
were men of prominence in their generation. Thomas, of 
Saybrook, had other children : among them Daniel Buckingham, 
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through whom the line of Gov. Buckingham is to be traced. 
Saybrook for some generations was the home of this branch 
of the family. To commence with our own times and move 
backward, the line will run thus, and the figures will show the 
year of birth. William A. Buckingham [1804] was the son 
of Samuel [1770], who was the son of Samuel [1740], who 
was the son of Daniel [1698], who was the son of Daniel 
[1672], who was the son of Rev. Thomas, of Saybrook [1646], 
who was the son of Thomas, one of the “seven pillars” of the 
church of Milford, (1639). All this history is made very clear 
in the Genealogy of the Buckingham Family, compiled by 
Robert H. Chapman, of Saybrook. We have seldom seen a 
volume in this line more neat and admirable in its arrange- 
ment. 

Deacon Samuel Buckingham was united in marriage, near 
the beginning of the present century, to Joanna Matson, of 
Lyme, and became a citizen of Lebanon, Conn. Six children 
were born into this household, of whom William A. was the 
second. There were two daughters and four sons. One son 
died in infancy; the other children all lived to mature life. 
Two yet survive, — Dr. S. G. Buckingham, of Springfield, and 
Israel Matson Buckingham, of Norwich. 

Of such ancestry and parentage William A. Buckingham 
was born, in the town of Lebanon, Conn., on the 28th! of 
May, 1804. No better town could have been selected for his 
birth arid early education. On the one hand, the place was 
full of Revolutionary memories and traditions, and on the other, 
it was devoted to literary and intellectual culture to a very 
remarkable degree. From this quiet town, on the hills of 
Eastern Connecticut, an influence went forth, through all the 
years of the Revolutionary struggle, such as flowed from no 
other place, large or small, in all New England. This was the 
home of Gov. Jonathan Trumbull, who held the office of gov- 
ernor from 1769 to 1783, and then resigned, having been for fifty 
years, in one form or another, without interruption, in the 
public service. By the peculiar charter of Connecticut, the 
colonial governors’ were chosen by the people, and not ap- 


1 The Genealogy in the Buckingham Family is in error in giving his birth as on 
the 25th. 
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pointed in England, and so Gov. Trumbull was on the side of 
the people, while the governors generally in the other Colonies 
were appointed abroad, and, at the opening of the Revolution- 
ary strife, acted for the home government and against the 
people. This, of itself, tended to give Gov. Trumbull a pecul- 
iar prominence in that war, and to make Lebanon a peculiar 
place. Gov. Hawley, of Connecticut, in his address delivered 
in the Hall of Representatives at Washington, after Gov. 
Buckingham’s death, says of Gov. Jonathan Trumbull, “ Every 
other colonial governor went with theking. Brother Jonathan 
stood by the people and they stood by him from the beginning 
to the end,—the square, straight, solid, brave, indomitable 
old man.” 

When to his official position we add his sterling qualities 
of character, lifting him into a clear and radiant atmosphere, 
his large and comprehensive views of the situation, his calm 
confidence in the future, even in the darkest hours, his unsul- 
lied patriotism, his immense activity, it may well be doubted 
whether any other man in all the thirteen colonies, Washing- 
ton only excepted, had so much to do in shaping the destinies 
of that long and wearisome conflict as he. This man, the 
elder Gov. Trumbull, was dead at the time of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s birth; but another Jonathan Trumbull, his son, was 
governor of Connecticut from 1798 until his death in 1809. 
Col. John Trumbull, the painter, brother of the last named, 
had already achieved a European as well as American reputa- 
tion by his celebrated pictures, now to be found in the Trum- 
bull Gallery at New Haven. William Williams was also alive, 
but an old man, in young Buckingham’s early childhood. He 
was a son of the old minister of the place (Solomon Williams), 
a signer of the Declaration, and bore a very prominent part in 
the war of the Revolution, both as a military officer and in 
civil affairs. ' 

Senator Ferry, of Connecticut (who now has followed the 
subject of this sketch to the unseen world), in his eulogy upon 
Gov. Buckingham, delivered in the Senate of the United States 
just after his death, most graphically described the ancient 
town of Lebanon. We have room, at this point, for only a few 
of his eloquent words. He said :— 
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“There is no spot in the world where the conditions which 
mould a human life are more auspicious than those which existed 
in his native town from fifty to seventy years ago. Its natural 
aspects were simple and peaceful. ... The air of the place 
was full of patriotic associations. It was the home of many 
prominent characters of the Revolutionary period. Chief 
among these was the family of the Trumbulls. The plain 
frame house in which they had lived through two generations 
of distinguished service, and the old ‘war-office, as it was 
called, where the elder Trumbull had transacted his public 
business during his long administration of State affairs, 
remained landmarks of the past until a period even now 
recent. Schoolboys entering the latter looked with awe upon 
the marks of spurs still to be seen on the side of the counter 
where orderlies and express riders had sat awaiting the gov- 
ernor’s orders during the War of Independence. In that house 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Lafayette, Rochambeau, 
and many other old-time worthies had been guests. French 
troops had gone into winter quarters here, and five regiments 
had been reviewed by Washington himself on the spacious 
street. More than five hundred men from that little town had 
been in the Revolutionary armies at one time, and every house 
was full of their reminiscences.” 

Dr. Buckingham, of Springfield, in a private letter written 
some years since, says of the place: “The old Trumbull tomb 
contains the dust of ‘Brother Jonathan’ ;!' Faith Robinson, his 
wife, of the Leyden stock; Jonathan Trumbull, the second 
governor, and William Williams, signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and was enough to awaken patriotism in any 
boy, as he wandered through that old burying-ground.” But 
when we pass from these historical memories and associations 
to contemplate the ancient town in another aspect, we have a 
result still more surprising. There is not probably, in all New 


1 Many readers will know, what others may not, that the expression, “ Brother 
Jonathan,” now so common, came from the familiar intercourse of Washington 
with Gov. Trumbull. Drake, in his “ Dictionary of American Biography,” has 
doubtless stated the matter correctly, when he says that he [Trumbull] “was 
relied on by Washington as one of his main pillars of support. The phrase some- 
times used by him, ‘ Let us see what Brother Jonathan says,’ is supposed to have 
originated the humorous term frequently applied to the United States.” 
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England, another place of the same population that can point 
to so many eminent graduates of colleges among her sons, as 
Lebanon. Some happy, favoring influence early set this stream 
in motion, and once started it flowed on, broadening as it ran. 
Some of the ablest ministers of New England, and some of 
her ablest lawyers and judges, came from this town. Among 
these earlier ministerial names we find such as these: Dr. John 
Smalley, Dr. Eliphalet Williams, Dr. Elijah Parish, Dr. Ezra 
Stiles Ely, Dr. Ralph R. Gurley, and Dr. Walter Harris. In 
civil life the result is no less remarkable. Jeremiah Mason, 
that giant among lawyers, among the very greatest certainly 
that New England has reared, had his birth and early educa- 
tion here. John Wheelock, LL. p., the second president of 
Dartmouth College, and son of Dr. Eleazer Wheelock, the first 
president, was reared at Lebanon, where his father was settled 
in the ministry. This and some other of the eminent names 
belonged to that part of the ancient town now known as Co- 
lumbia. Not far from sixty ministers were sent forth from this 
one township, with its different ecclesiastical parishes, and the 
whole number of its graduates cannot fall far short of one 
hundred. 

Lebanon has given to the State of Connecticut five gov- 
ernors, who have held the office nearly one third of the time 
for the last hundred years. These are Jonathan Trumbull, the 
elder ; Jonathan Trumbull, his son; Joseph Trumbull, nephew 
of the last named ; Clark Bissell (also Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and Professor in the New Haven Law School), and 
William A. Buckingham. It passed into a kind of adage or 
pleasant saying among the people of Lebanon, that “they 
supplied Norwich with butter and eggs, and the State with 
governors.” This same town also gave Gov. Dewey to the 
State of Wisconsin. 

There was here enough certainly to stir the imagination of a 
child, and to awaken in him a sense of the value of individual 
character. But it is, after all, to the home life that we must 
look for the choicest and most decisive influences in moulding 
the character of a child; and here young Buckingham was as 
fortunate as he was in his general surroundings. Mrs. Stowe, 
in her Men of Our Times, has finely drawn the outlines of 
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this parentage. “ His father was a thrifty farmer, a deacon in 
the church, a man of remarkably sound judgment and common- 
sense, and a public-spirited man, abounding in hospitality. 
His mother was one of those women in whom the strong 
qualities of the Puritan stock came to a flowering and fruitage 
of celestial quality,a rare union of strength and soundness. 
She had a mother’s ambition for her children, but always di- 
rected to the very highest things. ‘Whatever else you are, 
I want you to be Christians, was one of her daily household 
sayings. Her memory is cherished in the records of many 
words and deeds of love and beneficence, written not with pen 
and ink,‘but in fleshly tables of the heart,’ in all the region 
where she lived.” 

This mother came from the old town of Lyme, fruitful in 
good influences and in good character. The mother of the 
present Chief Justice of the United States, Morrison R. 
Waite, was her sister; and in that town he himself had his 
birth and early education. 

One of the pastors of the Lebanon Church (his name is 
not given, but from the circumstances of the case we judge 
it to be Rev. John C. Nichols, settled there from 1840 to 1854) 
gives the following most impressive testimony as to the char- 
acter of this woman : — 

“When I became pastor of the church, I was: struck wher- 
ever I went with the love and gratitude which all poured out 
at the mention of one individual. That individual was the 
mother of our now good governor,—a noble son of a noble 
mother. Beneath every roof her name was most affectionately 
mentioned, as her memory is now sacredly cherished. I 
wondered how she had thus endeared herself to the hearts of 
that people. But when I saw her at the bedside of the sick 
and dying, ministering like an angel from above to their relief ; 
when I saw her gifts scattered wherever they were needed ; 
when I saw how little she spent upon herself and how cheer- 
fully she gave to others, I understood the secret.” 

The oldest child in this household was a daughter, about three 
years older than the subject of this sketch. A sister standing 
in such relations of age is not to be overlooked in computing 
the influences which circle about the mind and heart of the 
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growing boy ; and especially in this instance these influences 
are not to be forgotten, for all witnesses agree (and the facts 
are within the personal knowledge of the writer) in ascribing 
to Abigail Buckingham a saintly beauty of character. Her 
thoughts, hopes, and aspirations were not in the line of com- 
mon earthly ambitions, but were set towards choice and re- 
fined culture, anda heavenly purity of heart and disposition. 

Such were the aspects and conditions of life within the 
house when this boy first came to years of childish thought 
and activity. But the world without was also attractive and 
beautiful. Though the town, in some parts, is as rocky and 
rough as the ancient mountain of this name that furnished 
cedars for the temple of Solomon, yet the cattle find sweet 
pasturage in these rocky fields, and strong hands have subdued 
large portions of the territory, until it spreads out in fertile 
beauty, in corn-lands and mowing-lands, neat and refreshing 
to the eye. Like many of the ancient towns of Connecticut, 
the centre of Lebanon is well up on the hills, where the winds 
blow freely, and where the eye may look off in almost any 
direction. It is a quiet old place now. In our times the 
“gods of the valleys” have prevailed over the “gods of the 
hills.” The manufacturing villages, the railroads, and the 
cities have drained the very life out of these old hill-towns. 
But no one can pass along that wide and generous street in 
Lebanon Centre,—so wide that it is quite a little evening 
walk to go across it, —and not feel that this was a place of 
ancient dignity and respectability. Without exaggeration, it 
may be said that land enough was thrown open in making this 
street to constitute a farm of large dimensions. The five regi- 
ments which Washington reviewed there could march and 
countermarch in those great spaces without any impediment. 
The houses stand at frequent intervals on both sides, and 
ancient trees spread their covering branches for friendly shade 
in the summer, and to make weird music when the winter 
winds sweep through them. The farms, on which successive 
generations of hardy freemen have toiled, slope off to the east 
and west,—a picture of beauty to the eye of the traveller 
coming into the place from either direction. 

Four miles away westward, but still in the same town, is s the 
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old ecclesiastical parish of Exeter, with its meeting-house 
planted on wellnigh the highest hill, Two or three miles 
southerly is another ecclesiastical centre, the old parish of 
Goshen. Some miles to the north was the ancient Lebanon 
Crank, where Dartmouth College first had its birth as “ Moor’s 
Indian Charity School” ; and after a few years’ existence in this 
form, and under this name, was moved up into the wilder- 
ness of New Hampshire in 1769, and planted at Hanover. 
Lebanon Crank was another ecclesiastical parish, over which, 
more than a hundred years ago, the famous Dr. Wheelock was 
settled. This part of the primitive township is now set off, 
and forms the present town of Columbia. 

We have given, perhaps, an undue portion of the space 
allotted us to what might be called preliminary details. But 
Gov. Buckingham’s public life was so very public that it is 
“read and known of all men,” and if we should go over it, in 
minute specification, we could hardly hope to deepen the im- 
pression already upon the minds of the people. We have 
thought it more important to reveal what is not so generally 
known, — the ancestral traditions, and the househcld and town 
associations out of which he came; to show how truly he was 
a product of our New England life and habit, and that, too, 
under most favoring conditions. 

For the first eighteen years he was a farmer’s boy, — up early 
in the morning to milk and drive the cows to pasture, and 
bring up the wide-horned oxen for the labors of the day. He 
brought back the wandering sheep, when they had climbed over 
the stone walls into the street, or into other people’s lands ; 
he took care of the tender young lambs when the cold storms 
of the early spring came upon them; he ploughed and hoed, 
and helped still further to civilize those hard and rocky fields 
on which other generations had wrought. But this was not 
the whole of his life. The district school was busy, and win- 
ter evenings were long; and seven or eight miles away, at 
Colchester, Bacon Academy was doing its work, a work which 
even then it had long been doing, and is active in the same 
way to this day; and hither the youth could repair for that 
higher instruction which the district school could not give. 
Gov. Buckingham was well educated in early life, though he 
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did not, like so many of the youth of his town, “go to col- 
lege.” 

At eighteen he taught a winter school in Lyme, his mother’s 
birthplace. Hardly any young man at that age teaches 
school without receiving, at least for the first winter, as much 
education as he imparts; and the more thoroughly he works 
for others, the greater is the advantage which he reaps for 
himself. He was wanted for the same school another season, 
but he thought it better to help his father a little longer, for 
he was now getting ready to embark upon mercantile life. At 
twenty he went into a dry-goods store in Norwich as clerk, 
where he remained two years. At twenty-two he went to 
New York as clerk in a wholesale store, but soon returned 
and established himself in Norwich in the dry-goods business 
for himself. In 1830 he became a carpet-manufacturer, mak- 
ing that style of carpets known as “ingrain.” He continued 
in this business eighteen years. In 1848 he went into the 
rubber business, and became a leading member of the Hay- 
ward Rubber Co., having its workshops at Colchester. This 
place was sixteen miles from Norwich, where Mr. Buckingham 
still kept his residence, with no railroad communications what- 
ever. All the raw material had to be carried from Norwich 
by teams, and the manufactured goods brought back in the 
same way. But it made Colchester a busy place; for many 
hands were employed, and the company was exceedingly pros- 
perous. Mr. Buckingham was its treasurer and largely its 
business manager. From the thriving condition of his affairs 
in this connection he became a stockholder, and to some extent 
a manager, in eight or ten different manufacturing companies, 
so that he now touched the great business world at many 
points. 

Up to this period of his life (about 1850), though he had 
been an active and somewhat prominent Whig and Republican, 
he had had little official connection with political life. He 
had been chosen mayor of Norwich in 1849 for a term of two 
years, and was again elected for a two years’ term in 1856, 
But about that time the Republicans of Eastern Connecticut 
began to turn towards him as a candidate for governor. He 
would probably have been nominated at the convention in 
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1857 had not a heavy snow-storm prevented many of the del- 
egates from Eastern Connecticut, especially from Windham 
County, from reaching the place of meeting. This was re- 
garded afterwards as a providential event; for if he had been 
nominated and chosen in 1857, he would, by party usage, have 
gone out in 1859, and some other man would have been in 
office in 1860, when the war broke out. It is the deep convic- 
tion of the people of Connecticut that no other man could 
in that crisis have done what he did. His previous large 
connections with business enabled him to command resources 
in this pressing exigency upon which other men could not 
have laid hold. He was nominated and chosen governor, as 
before stated, in 1858, and the little Commonwealth did not 
dare to drop him in 1860, and so he was governor for eight 
years, and in some of those years was elected by such sweep- 
ing majorities as the Republicans of that little State may not 
soon see again. 

We have no wish or purpose to exalt Gov. Buckingham 
unduly above many other governors in the Northern States. 
Not a few of them have left. noble records, and this is not a 
place for rude comparisons. Nor can we venture even to enter 
upon that war record in detail. It is too voluminous. From 
the first outbreak, when he hurried Gen. Aiken, afterwards his 
son-in-law, away to Washington, to assure President Lincoln 
that the troops were coming, through all those gloomy four 
years, till General Lee’s final surrender, he was boundless in 
his activity. He seemed a man as truly raised up for the 
exigency as did his great townsman, Gov. Trumbull, in the 
years of the Revolution. Is there anything weak or super- 
stitious in the thought, that the God who of old prepared 
Abraham and Moses and David, by a peculiar early experience 
and discipline, for the great part they were to act in the history 
of our race, was just as distinctly preparing him in those early 
years, on the hills of Eastern Connecticut, for the great crisis 
that came upon this nation in 1860? Was it a mere chance 
that enveloped his childhood in such an atmosphere of patriot- 
ism ; that opened his eyes to look upon the monuments of the 
illustrious dead, and upon the faces of men yet living, who had 
done so noble.a work for their country in her great struggle for 
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liberty? We do not so understand the events of human life. 
Such men as Abraham Lincoln, John A. Andrew, William A. 
Buckingham, and others, were chosen, trained, and prepared 
for that sharp crisis of the Rebellion, as truly as Moses was 
fitted and appointed to lead the children of Israel out from the 
house of their bondage. 

In the year 1865, when the war closed, Gov. Buckingham, 
after seven years of service, was re-elected governor for the 
last time, by such a majority as even he had never received 
before. It was the crowning testimony of his fellow-citizens 
to his faithfulness and to the great value of his services. He 
filled the office for the eighth year; but the war was now over, 
and he desired to retire. From 1866 to ’69 he had a kind of 
respite from public cares, but in the last-named year he was 
chosen a member of the Senate of the United States for the 
full term of six years. We shall not stop to dwell upon the 
particulars of that senatorial service, but will leave others to 
tell the story, before we close. 

Let us turn back now for a few moments, to view him in his 
domestic relations, and in the more quiet walks of his large 
and beneficent life. 

Gov. Buckingham was united in marriage, Sept. 27, 1830, to 
Miss Eliza Ripley, daughter of Major Dwight Ripley, a prom- 
inent merchant of Norwich in the early part of the present 
century. In this happy relation he lived thirty-eight years, 
his wife dying April 19, 1868, greatly beloved and cherished 
in the large circle of kindred and friends among whom she 
had so long lived. They had two children,—a son, Wil- 
liam Ripley, who died when two years old, in 1838; anda 
daughter, Eliza Coit, now the wife of Gen. William A. Aiken, 
who was an honored Aid of the governor in the years of the 
war. 

In the Broadway Church at Norwich, Deacon Buckingham 
was even more of a“ pillar” than his great ancestor, Thomas 
Buckingham, had been in the ancient church of Milford. It 
was largely through his agency that the church was organized. 
He made public profession of his faith in Christ in 1830, and 
connected himself with the Second Church in Norwich, of 
which Rev. Alfred Mitchel was then pastor, He continued in 
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this connection for twelve years, and was most useful and 
happy in it. Meanwhile Mr. Mitchel had died, and after 
another brief pastorate, Dr. Alvan Bond, now venerable with 
age, in 1835 had entered upon his long ministry. The con- 
‘gregation were most cordially united under him, and the 
affairs of the parish were eminently prosperous. : In no divi- 
sive spirit, but simply because he thought, for the honor of 
Christ and His cause, that Norwich ought to have another Con- 
gregational church, he made a report to that effect in 1838, 
which, four years later, resulted in the going forth of a colony 
to establish what is now known as the Broadway Church and 
Society. He gave to the new society an organ, and built for 
it a Mission Chapel, besides all that he had given for the main 
edifice. 

He is said to have been the largest individual donor to the 
Norwich Free Academy, an institution founded upon a truly 
catholic basis, and justly the pride of that unique and beau- 
tiful little city. His gifts to this institution, built by the 
subscriptions of many, are said to have amounted to about 
$10,000. 

For the reorganization and uplifting of the Yale Divinity 
School, which, after Dr. Taylor’s death, fell into some measure 
of neglect and decay, he made the generous offering of 
$25,000. Through this donation, and others which have fol- 
lowed, that institution now occupies a prominent position 
among our theological schools. As governor of the State 
of Connecticut, he was a member of the corporation of Yale 
College, as his ancestor, Rev. Thomas Buckingham, of Say- 
brook, had been more than a hundred and fifty years before. 
In 1866, just after he had ceased to be a member, that corpo- 
ration worthily bestowed upon him the degree of LL. D. 

He was a corporate member of the American Board, and 
officially connected with several of our benevolent societies. 
As an instance of his faithfulness in all these more quiet 
walks of usefulness, the following circumstance may be men- 
tioned. At the time of the union of the “ American Education 
Society” and “The Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and Theological Education,” which took place in May, 1874, 
under a new charter from the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
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Gov. Buckingham was elected its president. At the same 
time he was frankly told that the Society did not wish to impose 
new burdens upon him, amid his many private and public 
cares ; that it wanted his name for the weight and dignity 
in it; and that he need not feel constrained to attend the 
quarterly meetings except at his own convenience. The first 
quarterly meeting fell in the July following; and very unex- 
pectedly to the directors, but to their great gratification, their 
new president was on hand in Boston, at the moment, and 
presided at the meeting. 

These details might be almost indefinitely extended, but we 
must hasten to a conclusion. 

Gov. Buckingham died in his own home at Norwich, on the 
night of Feb. 4, 1875. He had completed his “ threescore 
years and ten” which the Psalmist so long ago fixed as the 
“days of our years.” Such had been his failing health and 
strength in the months preceding, that he had not been able 
to join his associates in the Senate at Washington during that 
session. But the news of his death was quickly conveyed to 
them, and all that could be done to the honor of his memory 
was promptly done. Some great men have died out of the 
Senate of the United States within the past few years, and 
fitting tributes have been paid them, but it may be doubted 
whether any one has drawn more upon the fountains of ten- 
derness than he. In the speeches both in the Senate and the . 
House there is a remarkable absence of what may be called 
formal and conventional. They are such words as mourners 
speak when the eye is moist and the heart full. It was Satur- 
day, Feb. 27, when the commemorative service was held in 
the Senate, and Senator Ferry said: — 


**T love to contemplate that portion of his life when, a simple private 
citizen, he was doing the work which he found to do, without thought 
of the greater future which awaited him. No opportunity to do good, 
great or small, escaped him. He taught little children in the Sunday 
School. As deacon of the church, he was its almoner to the poor, and the 
distributer of the sacred emblems to the membership of its communion 
and to the stranger within its gates. He helped to found academies, build 
up public libraries, provide or feeble churches, promote temperance 
reform, endow colleges, and to send the light of Christian civilization to 
the remotest corners of the globe. And all this so quietly, so naturally, 
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as it were, that, proceeding from him, it seemed nothing extraordinary. 
Moreover, there were ever flowing from him streams of hidden beneficence, 
gladdening many hearts and drying the tears in many eyes, whose story 
never will be told till the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed. 


“An incident which occurred on the day of his funeral may perhaps 
fitly close these reminiscences. All the morning, in the home where he 
had so long dwelt, his body lay in its still repose, while friends and 
acquaintances from his own and adjacent communities passed in long pro- 
cession through the silent room, taking one last look at the face of the 
departed. It was an impressive scene: great dignitaries were there, cab- 
inet officers, senators, representatives, governors, and judges of the land; 
young and old, rich and poor, men and women, the wise, the brilliant, and 
the beautiful. Among them all was observed a humble negro couple 
advanced in years. With bowed faces they paused at the coffin, gazed 
upon the calm features with tears streaming down their dusky cheeks, and 
passed on, bursting into irrepressible sobs as they moved from the apart- 
ment. No one knew the story of those tears, but from what I know of 
the dead I am sure that there was a story in them, and I call to mind the 
words of Him who said, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’” 


No one spoke more tenderly on that occasion than Senator 
Howe, of Wisconsin. These are a few of his moving words :— 


“Mr. President, I put on no sable, none of the trappings of woe, to 
stand by the bier of Buckingham. I recall no single trait in his character, 
no incident in his career, to bow me with a sense of humiliation. On the 
contrary, the memory of all the years I knew him fills me with exultation. 
To be sure, as I look to the chair he occupied, I miss the breathing bene- 
diction which always seemed to emanate from it while he sat there. As I 
look into the saddened faces of the Senate, I see clearly ‘he is not here.’ 
But not one angel only, a multitude rather which no man hath numbered, 
all in shining garments, assure me ‘he is risen.’ 

“And then, sir, I remember with grateful pride that he was an American 
Senator. 

“One incident in his life I will venture to recall, which not inaptly 
illustrates his enduring excellence. By command of the Senate I was 
with others assigned but three years ago to aid the deceased on the inves- 
tigation of alleged abuses in the customs service in New York. It was an 
irksome task, yet we prosecuted it for weeks. Daily we were splashed 
with the foul humors engendered in the slandered politics of a great city. 
Malice unwound a hideous web before us, shot with a thread of fact toa 
shuttleful of falsehood. 

“During the whole trial I did not once hear from him a censorious 
remark or even a petulant exclamation. It was evident he was human, 
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and that he felt. . . . But the poultice of a night relieved the suffering, and 
each succeeding day restored him to his work, showing no more trace of 
scars from the inflictions of the yesterdays than the sun bore which 
lighted him to his work. 

“Mr. President, I have long felt to regret that I never heard Jenny Lind 
sing, that I never saw Rachel act. They must have been marvellous speci- 
mens of art. Gov. Buckingham was a grand piece of nature. I shall 
always regret that I could not have known him in domestic life. I am 
persuaded that was his masterpiece. I never saw him in the presence of 
a child, but I partly know what he was as a father. Once he spoke to 
me of a daughter, and no June morning ever suffused the eastern sky with 
a more genial radiance than that which broke over the face of the father 
as he told me how good that daughter was.” 


Senator Pratt, of Indiana, bore this happy testimony to the 
quality of that public service which Gov. Buckingham had 
rendered to the country :— 


“ He was a statesman in the best sense of that term. What makesa 
statesman? Not knowledge alone, however wide, deep, varied, and all- 
comprehensive ; not mere quickness of apprehension to detect the latent 
fallacy in argument or proposition; not large experience with men and 
subjects in the legislative forum, nor familiarity with parliamentary rules ; 
it does not consist alone in great powers of debate. All these may coexist, 
and yet something be wanting to complete our deau zdeal of the statesman. 
What is the lack? What is still wanting? I reply, Perfect integrity, 
broad philanthropy, and an ardent patriotism, which, discarding selfish 
aims and local benefits, seeks to elevate the whole people; to make them 
wiser and better, and to promote their material welfare. 


“To this highest type of statesmanship he belonged whose memory we 
honor to-day. He was not a great orator, upon whose utterances men 
hung with bated breath; he did not mingle frequently in debate ; he did 
not aspire to the honor of leadership, nor was his education as compre- 
hensive as that of many,—he made no pretence to superior mental cul- 
ture. But he possessed that practical knowledge of the affairs of the 
country; its varied industries and wants; its internal and foreign com- 
merce; its growing manufactures; its vast agricultural and mineral 
resources, and especially that knowledge of our relations with the various 
Indian tribes, to which subject he gave so much of his attention as the 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, as to eminently qualify him 
to be a judicious adviser in this body, and to frame appropriate laws upon 
these subjects.” 


The following touching incident came out in the speech of 
the veteran Gov. Morton, also Senator from Indiana :— 
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“Just before the close of the last session, and before his departure, he 
came across to my seat where I am now sitting, and said, ‘Well, we are 
about to separate. I hope we will meet next winter in better health.’ He 
said, ‘I am an old man, and feel that my race is nearly run.’ He said, 
‘ There are only three of us left who served as governors of our respective 
States throughout the entire war,’ referring to himself, to Gov. Curtin 
of Pennsylvania, and to myself. He said that Yates and Andrew were 
gone, and that we, notwithstanding our utmost hopes, must soon follow ; 
and taking me by the hand expressed the hope that we should meet the 
coming winter in better health. We parted to meet no more.” 


The commemoration service in the House took place the 
same day, Feb. 27, and while we would like to quote from 
the speeches of Mr. Starkweather! and Mr. Kellogg of Connec- 
ticut, as also from that of Mr. Wilson of Iowa, we have space 
. only for the following passage from Gov. Hawley of Con- 
necticut. He said:— 


“T do not know that men would call Gov. Buckingham a great man, 
but he is like many others who are revered in history. Sometimes men 
sit down and dissect the character of George Washington, and tell us he 
was not great ; but the world persists in remembering him, walking about 
his character, pointing out all its virtues, and admiring its symmetry and 
power. Soof our lamented friend: I do not know as we can call him a great 
orator, or a great writer, or great in anything especially ; but you can look 
at no element of his heart or head in which he does not appear excellent. 
As a son, as a husband, as a father, as a brother and friend, all who knew 
him speak of him in terms of the most devoted affection and respect. 
They say there was none like the old governor in all these things, and 
as he moved among his fellow-citizens his appearance commanded their 
respect. Strong in his affections, kindly and courteous in his manner, 
he attracted the love of all about him. . . . 


“Our troops always went out so well equipped that on reaching the field 
they were immediately stripped of some of their surplus. Interested in the 
widows and orphan children of the dead soldiers, and urging upon the 
Legislature the care of them, sending his agents continually to inspect 


1 There is a singular and sad story connected with Mr. Starkweather. Mr. 
Ferry and Mr. Starkweather —the former in the Senate and the latter in the 
House at Washington — both made fitting and beautiful addresses commemora- 
tive of Gov. Buckingham. A few months later, as already noticed, Senator Ferry 
died. When the service of commemoration for him came, Mr. Starkweather was 
to have been one of the speakers, and he had committed to paper the remarks 
which he intended to make. But before the day came, Mr. Starkweather too was 
numbered with the dead. His address was read in the Senate Chamber amid the 
solemn stillness of the assembly. 
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the condition of our troops, and communicating with them constantly by 
messengers and telegrams, from the beginning to the end, I do not 
know what more our Commonwealth would have asked of William A. 
Buckingham.” 


When the great leaders of the race 
Come forth upon the earth, 

Not from the loins of haughty kings 
Do they derive their birth ; 

They are not nursed in princely halls, 
And with choice dainties fed ; 

They do not wear the robes of state, 
Or sleep on downy bed. 


Out in the open world of God, 
Where Nature’s pulse beats strong, 
They hear the wingéd tribes of air 
Pour forth their morning song ; 
They feel the glory of the hills, 
The glory of the sky, 
And watch the nightly pomp of stars 
In splendor marching by. 


They know the great, rude heart of man, 
With all its homely cares, 

They know the sorrows and the joys 
The toiling peasant shares ; 

The wants, the passions, the desires, 
The hatred and the strife, — 

They learn this lesson, broad and deep, 
Taught by our common life. 


So God makes kings in quietness, 
Unconscivus of their might, 

Until the fulness of the time 
Unfolds them to the light. 


IncrEASE N. Tarsox. 
Boston. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SANCTIFICATION AT OBERLIN.! 


Tue theological views of Rev. John J. Shipherd and his 
associates, the original founders of Oberlin, were in no sense 
peculiar. These men were all from Congregational and Pres- 
byterian Churches, holding the type of doctrine known as 
New School views ; and these views they exhibited in a prac- 
tical form, in the way of aggressive revival movements and 
measures, rather than in definite dogmatic statements. The 
doctrine of human ability, however, they distinctly insisted 
upon, and held the sinner responsible for his own conversion 
or regeneration, under the provisions of the Gospel. Mr. Ship- 
herd himself, and most of the early colonists, had been brought 
into sympathy with the views of Mr. Finney before they had 
ever seen or heard him, but they had not, in their own think- 
ing, clearly drawn the line between the Old and the New 
School doctrine. 

After Messrs, Finney, Mahan, Morgan, and Cowles joined 
the enterprise, the public instruction and the prevailing senti- 
ment became very decided and pronounced. These men were 
all earnest preachers of human ability, and of the personal, 
voluntary responsibility of the sinner for everything about 
him that can be reckoned as sin. In no other respect did 
their views differ from those that prevailed in the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches of the land. They were 
aggressive and earnest men, accustomed to aim at immediate 
and definite results in their preaching. 

The preaching of Mr. Finney through the larger towns of 
New York, and to some extent of New England, and in the 
cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, had moved the 
public mind as no other preaching had moved it for a genera- 
tion. From the midst of this great movement he came to 
Oberlin, a community of a few hundred people, mostly of one 
heart and one mind, gathered for the very purpose of learning 
and doing the will of God. Preachers and people were still 
warm from the great revival movement of those times, and 
impressed with the idea, often expressed, that the millennium 


1 A paper read at Oberlin before the Theological Institute, July 29, 187 5. 
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was about to dawn. They believed that the “revival state,” 
as it was called, was the normal state of the church, and that 
the absence of the intensity of experience which characterizes 
the revival was evidence of backsliding and worldliness. 

In the year 1835 Prof. Finney began his work here, 
sustained by Pres. Mahan and the other professors. The 
field for the expenditure of this immense personal power and 
energy was very limited, and the legitimate result was an 
intense religious activity within this narrow sphere. ‘The anti- 
slavery conflict naturally absorbed a part of the energy, and 
the daily work of study and of outward progress in the school 
and in the community was pushed on with zeal; but the 
outward and material movements could not satisfy those whose 
soul were on fire with zeal for the honor of God and the sal- 
vation of men from sin. There was only here and there a 
sinner to be converted ; hence the religious activity naturally 
took the direction of the elevation of the standard of religious 
experience. Higher attainments and a more entire consecra- 
tion were urged and enforced. Christians were set upon the 
work of self-examination, of testing their Christian hope; and 
it was not a rare thing for a large portion of the congregation, 
after a searching sermon by Prof. Finney or Pres. Mahan, to 
rise up in acknowledgment that they had reason to apprehend 
that they were deceived as to their Christian character, and to 
express their determination not to rest until their feet were 
established upon the Rock. 

In all this no intimation was given that it was the privilege 
of believers to put away sin entirely in the present life. No 
such hope or expectation was encouraged. Prof. Finney, on 
one occasion, stated publicly that he would go a hundred miles 
upon his hands and knees to see a man who lived without sin. 
The first practical discussion of the question of such a possible 
attainment occurred in the summer of 1836, in a meeting of a 
missionary society composed of a few young men who had 
expressed a purpose to enter upon foreign missionary service, 
and who held a weekly meeting in furtherance of their spiritual 
preparation for the work. The views of the Antinomian 
Perfectionists, published at New Haven, Conn., in a periodical 
called The Perfectionist, had served to raise the question 
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of obligation as to the degree of holiness which Christians 
might attain. Although these views in general were intel- 
ligently and earnestly rejected by the young men, they dis- 
cussed the question in the light of the New School theology, 
which they had fully embraced, and reasoned that as all 
sin is voluntary and inexcusable, a dutiful obedience to God 
requires its utter rejection, and that the aim and purpose of 
the believer should be to present an entire obedience. The 
question was not discussed in a theoretical way, but in earnest 
application of the principles to present duty, and with much 
prayer. The young men had the apprehension that they could 
hope for no further progress in the Christian life unless they 
were ready to come up to the convictions of present duty. 
This had been enforced from the pulpit with irresistible logic 
and power, in the illustration of such texts as this, “ He that 
turneth away his ear from hearing the law, even his prayer 
shall be abomination”: and does not the law most clearly 
require abstinence from all sin? Are we not taught that God’s 
“commandments are not grievous”? Does not the Psalmist 
say, “I have sworn and I will perform it that I will keep thy 
righteous judgments” ? 

With such reasonings as these, a half-score of young men, 
each in a solemn prayer, entered into covenant to do the will 
of God with all the heart. They contemplated the step as an 
advance upon their previous consecration, and went forward 
with solemn earnestness to the work. They quietly announced 
their purpose among their friends, but made no profession of 
any attainment. Indeed, they did not look upon the matter as 
an attainment which was to distinguish them from other 
Christians, but simply as an attempt to do what it was their 
duty to do. Their undertaking was generally regarded with 
disapproval, but as they never afterwards alluded to the sub- 
ject, either publicly or in their own meetings, it soon ceased to 
excite remark, and was generally forgotten. 

In the autumn of the same year the entire community of 
citizens and students was moved in a religious revival, and one 
of the most pressing inquiries before the minds of the people 
was how to overcome temptation and to become established 
in the Christian life. On one occasion, after a sermon enfor- 
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cing the duty of a higher consecration, a young man arose 
and inquired with solemn earnestness to what extent he might 
hope to overcome temptation, and how far he could trust the 
Saviour for help in his hour of need. Could he ask Him to 
give a complete victory, or must he expect to go on stumbling 
as he had hitherto done? 

No one dared to tell him that he must not expect too much, 
or that the Saviour had not promised to supply every need. 
Pres. Mahan especially was profoundly moved by the inquiry, 
and gave himself to prayer until he apprehended, as he thought, 
the fulness of the love of Christ, in an experience to which he 
still looks back as the turning-point in his Christian life, the 
hour when he was brought out of darkness into God’s marvel- 
lous light. The view of Christ as our “wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification, and redemption,” and the joyful experience 
resulting, became the theme of the preaching from that time 
onward, and the idea gained strength that there was a special 
experience which it was the privilege of every Christian to 
attain, which stood in marked contrast with the previous Chris- 
tian life,—an experience of joy and freedom and peace and 
stability, over against the former darkness and constraint and 
stumbling. All the leading ministers seemed to enter into 
this joyful experience with a sense of enlargement. 

The experience was variously designated. A frequent term 
used was “the blessing,” indicating a view of it as a gift 
rather than an attainment. Some adopted the language of 
Wesley, and called it the experience of “perfect love.” This 
was a favorite term with Pres. Mahan, and the first little 
volume which he published on the subject was entitled 
Christian Perfection, Prof. Finney preferred the term “ sanc- 
tification,” and commonly employed this in his writings. 
Prof. Morgan found that the Scriptures referred such an 
experience to the gift of the Holy Spirit, and his essay on the 
subject, published in the Oberlin Quarterly, was entitled 
The Gift of the Holy Ghost. Prof. Cowles wrote a series 
of articles in the Oberlin Evangelist, afterwards gathered into 
a small volume, entitled Zhe Holiness of Christians in the 
Present Life. The ideawas much the same under these vary- 
ing forms.of expression, namely, that there is an experience 
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attainable in the Christian life, subsequent in general to con- 
version, in which the believer rises to a higher plane, secures 
new views of Christ and His salvation, obtains victory over 
weaknesses which had before marred his character, and attains 
a stability to which he was before a stranger. 

This experience was presented as an object of pursuit, for 
the attainment of which special provision is made in the 
Gospel, and abundant promises are held out. The “new 
Covenant” was in this view especially contrasted with the 
old, as an arrangement for securing the full sanctification of the 
believer, promising to put the law into the mind and write 
it on the heart, thus securing to him the obedience required 
by the old covenant. There was little said about siw/essness in 
connection with this experience. Perhaps Pres. Mahan was 
less cautious than others in this respect, and sometimes gave 
the impression that it was his privilege and duty to testify 
that under this new experience he was free from the conscious- 
ness of sin. Others occupying public positions carefully re- 
frained from such expressions ; and confession of sin was, as 
before, an element in public prayer. Still less was said about 
perfection. Most of the professors avoided the word as liable to 
convey a false idea, and as utterly inappropriate to their sense 
of weakness and unworthiness, and of the vast range of ex- 
perience beyond, which they had not yet traversed. They 
claimed that they had only begun to test the fulness there 
is in Christ, and were pressing on in faith and expectation. 
Pres. Mahan did not differ from others in his view of 
the state attained in this respect, and was careful to define 
the term “ perfection” as implying merely completeness of trust 
and entireness of consecration, a voluntary state wholly 
acceptable to God, leaving still imperfection of view, errors 
of judgment, and liability to temptation, —such liability as 
existed in the case of the angels and of our first parents, 
and even in the case of the Saviour himself. 

Pres. Mahan, more distinctly than others, insisted upon 
a “sanctification of the sensibility” as involved in this ex- 
perience, and claimed such a result in his own case,— that 
imfirmities and passions which had once held him in bond- 
age were slain, and that former temptations, which had 
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appealed to these tendencies and infirmities, had lost their 
power; that he could stand in the presence of disturbing 
forces which had formerly overcome him without the slightest 
perturbation. This subjugation of the propensities he con- 
ceived as involved in the promise of the new covenant, —“A 
new heart will I give you and a new spirit will I put within 
you, and I will take away the stony heart out of your 
flesh and I will give you a heart of flesh.” In his latest 
work, just published in London, Out of Darkness into Light, 
he says, “ Under our renovated propensities and new disposi- 
tions, tendencies, and tempers, or ‘divine nature,’ it becomes 
just as easy and natural for us to bear the fruits of the Spirit 
as it was under our old ones to work ‘the works of the flesh.’” 

This view of the sanctification of the sensibility was rather 
characteristic of the teaching of Pres. Mahan. It seemed 
to involve a supernatural and almost mechanical action upon 
our human nature, restoring it to its normal state before 
the fall,—all, however, in response to our faith. Pres. 
Finney, while not disclaiming this idea entirely, and some- 
times presenting facts and experiences which were in 
harmony with it, insisted more upon the moral power ot 
Gospel truth upon the believer's heart. He found deliverance 
from temptation and from the power of sin in the views 
which the Spirit gives of Christ. The truth as it is in Jesus 
was to him the power o God unto salvation. “Sanctify us 
through thy truth” was the burden of his prayer and of 
his teaching; and this was the prevalent idea with the 
other leaders of thought here. 

In connection with this presentation and inculcation of a 
special experience, the reading of biographies and experiences 
looking in the same direction was encouraged. The me- 
moirs of James Brainerd Taylor, of Hester Ann Rogers, of 
Carvosso, of the Wesleys, and the experiences of President 
and Mrs. Edwards, and other similar works, were very gener- 
ally read, and often referred toin the pulpit ; and such expe- 
riences became the type or model of the Christian life 
which was encouraged and approved. Care was taken, indeed, 
to guard against the idea that we should seek to reproduce 
such experiences in form. It was generally maintained that 
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each must be led of the Spirit in his own way, and could 
never exactly walk in the path of another; yet it was inev- 
itable that these special forms of experience should be sought 
after and cultivated. 

The immediate outcome of this movement upon the Chris- 
tian life here, was undoubtedly a general quickening of the 
spirituality of believers, and a better apprehension of the 
Gospel work in delivering from sin and giving the soul 
power over temptation. A more distinct and higher appre- 
hension of Christ as a Saviour from the power of sin, as well 
as from its penalty, was not only theoretically accepted, but 
to a great extent practically realized. This was the general 
result, not temporary merely, but permanent. But beyond 
this, in’ many particular cases, a special experience was at- 
tained which was accepted as the desired “blessing.” Many 
devoted themselves to its pursuit as the great want of their 
souls, and some seemed to attain it. There were remark- 
able transformations of character in connection with the 
work, a great enlargement of spiritual power and energy, 
the effects of which have remained in some cases from 
that day to this. These persons were generally spoken of 
as having obtained the blessing, sormetimes as having ex- 
perienced sanctification; and at length, in a limited circle, 
there grew up a tendency to separate believers into two 
classes, — those who had experienced sanctification, and those 
who were only justified. 

At an early day — in 1839 or 1840 —a praying circle was 
organized of those who had attained this special experience, 
and their meetings were called “band meetings.” They 
were intended to gather only those who had made these 
special attainments, numbering, as I think, less than a score, 
that they might counsel and aid each other, and unite 
their force in the promotion of the work. Occasionally 
one was invited in who had become specially interested, and 
was regarded as a seeker of the blessing. The select few 
felt a greater freedom when gathered by themselves than 
in the common prayer-meeting, and could speak more freely 
of their experiences. No one of the professors belonged to 
this band, and it was generally understood that they did 
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not think it best to have an exclusive gathering of the kind. 
It was soon discontinued. 

The Oderlin Evangelist was established in the interest 
of these new views in January, 1839, and was published 
until the autumn of 1862. Its subscription list stood at five 
thousand for several years, but finally declined, until the 
paper was suspended for want of support. The work of 
those who contributed to its columns was wholly a labor 
of love. The office editor only received compensation. The 
principal writers were Prof. Finney, Pres. Mahan, and 
Prof. Cowles, and each presented in his own way the new 
ideas on sanctification. 

These views were held forth as something new, — not in 
the sense that they were not apostolic and scriptural, but 
in the sense that they had been lost sight of in the gen- 
eral teachings and experience of the church. The Chris- 
tian community generally received them as something not 
only new, but as false and mischievous; and thus a dis- 
cussion arose, and spread far and wide, and warnings and 
testimonies against error were uttered by leading men and 
by presbyteries on the subject of the “Oberlin heresy,” and 
for years it was a question whether the Oberlin church 
and Oberlin men should have a recognized standing with any 
religious body in the land. The pressure from without 
tended to the establishment of an Oberlin sect. This ten- 
dency was wisely resisted here. It was thought better 
to accept for the present mere toleration,—and this very 
sparingly granted, —and wait for the future and God’s prov- 
idence to bring a heartier fellowship. That day came at 
length, either from a change here or abroad, or, as is most 
probable, from a better understanding on both sides. 

It is not my purpose now to follow this discussion in its 
relation to thought and feeling and action abroad, but to 
trace the movement in its relation to experience and thought 
at home. The view presented will embrace matters of fact 
and matters of judgment, and on some points there will 
naturally be varying opinions. For the statements offered 
no one is to be held responsible ‘but myself. 

In the first place, the visible impulse of the movement to 
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a great extent expended itself within the first few years, 
The special experiences connected with it became less 
prominent and less sought after. Those who had enjoyed 
these experiences, especially those whose characters com- 
manded most confidence, seldom alluded to them as pecul- 
jar, or as separating them from the great body of Chris- 
tian people. Their views of the gospel were enriched, and 
they could speak of a living and present Saviour, because 
they had seen Him and felt His power. Those who went 
out as preachers, under the impulse of this fresh experi- 
ence, came at length to see that the old gospel contained 
their message, and they found it more useful to present 
the living and present Saviour, than to set forth sanctifi- 
cation as a special theory or a special experience. So far 
as I am informed, not one among them all continued for 
any length of time to be recognized as a preacher of these 
special views. They did not repudiate their former views, 
and have never done so; but they probably found them 
less divergent than they had supposed from the common 
faith. They could preach the truth as it is in Jesus more 
effectively than by giving to their doctrine the odor of 
Christian perfection, or the higher life. Whatever the mo- 
tive that operated, the result was as has been stated. 

At home, if I have not misapprehended the case, there 
came to be less confidence in the style of Christian culture 
involving a special experience, which the movement in- 
troduced. It became more and more a matter of doubt 
whether the seeking of sanctification as a special experience 
was on the whole to be encouraged, and it was not in 
general an occasion of satisfaction when a young man gave 
himself up to seek “the blessing”; and when he obtained 
what seemed to him the thing he sought, there came to be 
less confidence that he had made substantial progress. It 
was found that such experiences were not always associ- 
ated with the most stable and symmetrical character. Indeed, 
if I have rightly observed, it came at length to be the 
fact, more than at first, that persons of less balanced char- 
acter were more likely to share in the special experience, 
It soon appeared, too, that persons who had not partaken 
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of the peculiar experience, in its intense forms, were just 
as earnest and effective Christian workers in the different 
departments of Christian labor as those who were supposed 
to be specially favored. 

In the earlier stages of the movement, numbers of per- 
sons suffered in their health from the too great intensity of 
emotion in connection with their religious exercises. In 
some cases a life-long detriment was the result. The feeling 
at length began to prevail that the idea of a special sancti- 
fication induced a religious culture that was too subjective 
and introspective, and that it was more wholesome to take 
the believer out of himself and away from this direct emo- 
tional self-culture to the great objects of his faith, the grand 
facts and truths of the gospel out of which salvation springs. 
Thus the interest in the movement as to these special forms 
of experience gradually subsided; and persons who came 
to Oberlin were heard to remark that they had waited for 
months and perhaps for years to hear a sermon on the doc- 
trine of sanctification. Those who had watched the movement 
from the beginning heard sermons on sanctification every Sab- 
bath ; but the peculiar forms of presentation were dropped for 
general purposes, and only at rare intervals were we favored 
with a sermon on sanctification in proper form. 

It was probably true that the preacher felt that the want 
of impressibility upon this theme on the part. of the peo- 
ple was a mark of spiritual declension, but he instinctively 
perceived that other forms of presenting the truth were 
more effective. The day has never returned when our 
preachers have felt called upon to resort to the earlier forms 
of preaching upon the doctrine of sanctification. Not that 
the preaching has been different in substance,—only in 
form. An occasional sermon upon the baptism of the Spirit 
has been the nearest approach to the earlier type. 

Thus far we have followed out the change in the practical 
working of the doctrine. Side by side with this change, and 
conducing to it, there was progress in the formal conception 
and expression of the doctrine. The earlier view involved the 
prevalent idea that the ordinary exercises of the regenerate 
man are in some way defiled by sin, —that his holiest exer- 
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cises need forgiveness, until by death or in some other way he 
becomes entirely sanctified. The attainment of entire sanc- 
tification, therefore, would involve the elimination of this ele- 
ment of sin, and render the Christian entirely acceptable to 
God in his moral condition. 

In the ordinary NeW School view the obligation to this 
attainment must be immediate and pressing, and the ability 
must be where the obligation is. The only reason why any 
believer is not perfectly sanctified is the failure to exercise a 
perfect faith, — of course a voluntary responsible failure. The 
way is perfectly open to urge the immediate fulfilment of this 
human condition of sanctification. Unbelief is the only ob- 
stacle, and unbelief is voluntary, —a positive sin. This view 
provides, too, for a clear distinction between the sanctified and 
the unsanctified Christian. The obedience of the one is com- 
plete, of the other partial. The one exercises perfect love, 
the other imperfect. 

Hence it is to be expected that a remarkable experience will 
attend the rising from a partial to a complete obedience, or 
from an imperfect to a perfect faith and love. It is like a 
second conversion, and involves the same conditions, repent- 
ance and faith. Hence there is a natural and obvious ground 
for a division of Christians into two classes, sanctified and 
unsanctified. It involves, too, the unscriptural possibility of 
serving God and Mammon, of following Christ while forsaking 
only a part of what we have; but such a conception is essen- 
tial to any radical distinction between a sanctified and an 
unsanctified believer. 

In the earlier stages of the special interest on sanctification, 
the question of the simplicity of moral action was brought 
forward for discussion. The first and foremost advocates of 
the doctrine of simplicity were Samuel Cochran and his 
brother William,—the latter afterwards professor here,— 
members of the College Class of 1839. The first public pres- 
entation of the doctrine here was by William Cochran in an 
address before the Society of Inquiry in the spring of 1841, 
and before the Society of Alumni the same year at Com- 
mencement. This very able address was published in the 
Oberlin Evangelist, and was very generally accepted here as 
SECOND SERIES.—VOL. VIII. NO. 2. ‘ 17 
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conclusive on the subject. These views were afterwards ex- 
panded by Prof. Cochran, and published in a series of articles 
in the Oberlin Quarterly Review. The leading instructors 
and preachers all embraced the view, with the possible excep- 
tion of Prof. Cowles, and from that day on it became a feature 
of the Oberlin theology. The doctrine maintains the impos- 
sibility of a divided heart in moral action. The sinner, in his 
sin, is utterly destitute of righteousness, and the good man, in 
his obedience, is completely, entirely obedient: sin on the one 
side and obedience, on the other belonging only to voluntary 
states. The division of the will between the two contradictory 
moral attitudes of sin and holiness is a metaphysical impos- 
sibility. Such, in a word, is the doctrine, which it is not my 
purpose to attempt to prove, but to exhibit in its bearing 
upon the doctrine of sanctification. 

One of the most obvious consequences of the doctrine is 
that conversion is entire consecration ; that the earliest obe- 
dience of the converted sinner is entire obedience, and that 
his moral state is entirely approved of God. The very first 
exercise of faith involves all the faith that under the circum- 
stances is possible, and therefore all that is obligatory. There 
is no partial faith, in the sense in which faith is a duty, nor, in 
the same sense, any imperfect love. The sinner in giving his 
heart to God gives it all, — makes no reservation; any holding 
back corrupts the whole action. 

The difficulty with the converted man is wot that he has 
“kept back a part of the price,’ that his obedience is 
partial while it exists, but that he lacks establishment in 
righteousness. He is deficient in knowledge of the Saviour, 
of himself, and of the devices of Satan; old habits of 
thinking and feeling and acting have more or less power 
with him. Hence he is weak, a babe in Christ, and lia- 
ble to be overcome of temptation. Hence his obedience 
is interrupted by more or less frequent falls, and he must 
repent and be forgiven and restored,—reconverted in the 
sense in which Peter was “converted” when restored from 
his sad lapse. He is “weak in faith,’ not in the sense 
that there is any voluntary lack in the commitment of the 
soul to God, but weak in the sense that he has a limited 
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apprehension of the grace and provisions of the gospel, and 
of the power of Christ to help in every time of need. He 
accepts Christ for all that he sees Him to be, or he does 
not accept Him at all. He cannot accept Him as his jus- 
tification without accepting Him as his sanctification. In- 
deed, there is no justification without sanctification; and 
there is no sanctification except “through the faith of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The idea, then, of rising from a partial to a complete obe- 
dience, from imperfect to perfect faith and love, in the sense 
in which these are voluntary and responsible acts or states 
to be required of men, is incompatible with the idea 
of simplicity of moral action, and hence is not admissible 
in the Oberlin theology. The work required in Christian 
progress is growth in grace, enlargement of views, experi- 
ence of Christ’s power and of one’s own weakness, —all 
resulting in establishment of Christian character, and more 
and more complete deliverance from these interruptions of 
obedience, —an obedience more and more constant until it 
becomes permanent and suffers no interruption. 

In this view every believer is sanctified, in the sense 
that he has utterly renounced sin in his acceptance of 
Christ, and given Him his whole heart. This is sanctifica- 
tion in the Scripture sense, and all believers are called 
saints in the Bible, that is, sanctified ones. We hear noth- 
ing in the Bible of justified people that are not sanctified. 
We read, “Whom He did predestinate them He also called, 
and whom He called them He also justified, and whom He 
justified them He also” —sanctified? No, but “glorified.” 
Sanctification is wrapped up in the justification, or rather 
logically precedes it, and glorification follows. The work of 
edification which follows conversion is of vast consequence ; 
it is the growth from infancy to manhood. But it can be 
accomplished by no one act of will, no immediate exer- 
cise of faith, There is no promise in God’s Word upon 
which a believer can plant himself in present faith, and 
secure his stability in faith and obedience for all the future, 
so that we can say of him that he is permanently sancti- 
fied. We can say of one that he has grown in the grace 
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of Christ, that he has made attainments in knowledge and 
experience and stability. We may judge, at length, that he 
is permanently sanctified ; but God alone can know. It is 
not a question of his own consciousness. Consciousness 
can give the fact of entire consecration, which is the es- 
sence of conversion: it cannot give the fact of permanent 
sanctification ; that is in the history of the future, not 
in present consciousness. Consciousness can never give 
“a state of permanent sanctification,” but only present 
sanctification ; and present sanctification is all that can be 
required of the Christian. There is no obligation to be 
permanently sanctified in any other sense than the child is 
under obligation to become a man. He must hold on 
his way; and as God gives him time and opportunity, he 
will grow stronger and stronger. We cannot address to 
the believer the exhortation, “Be permanently sanctified.” 
No such admonition is found in the Scriptures. We are 
exhorted to endure unto the end, but that cannot be done 
all at once. We are encouraged “by patient continuance 
in well-doing” to “seek for glory and honor and immor- 
tality,” to abide in Christ “as the branch abideth in the 
vine.” This is all that can be done, and it cannot be 
done by one act of consecration. Consecration is the be- 
ginning, and it must be continued to the end. 

We find, then, no line of division, upon this view of 
Christian character, between sanctified and unsanctified 
Christians. All Christians while in the exercise of faith are 
sanctified, nor is there any clear line between the simply sanc- 
tified and the permanently sanctified. The child becomes the 
man at length, but there is no natural line between childhood 
and manhood. There are as many different degrees of attain- 
ment and establishment in Christian character as there are 
different individual lives in the church of God. 

There are, doubtless, experiences in the Christian life bring- 
ing great and apparently sudden enlargement, — such quicken- 
ings of the spiritual apprehension, such baptisms of the Spirit 
of God, as bring in a flood of light; and from that point 
onward the Christian life may proceed in a higher plane, with 
a wider view of spiritual things. But we cannot at will secure 
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such experiences. The responsibility of attaining them is not 
ours, except that we can walk in the highway of holiness along 
which God arranges these spiritual landscapes. Pilgrim can 
hold on his way from the City of Destruction to the Celestial 
City, but it is not for him to determine at what point his nar- 
row path shall lead through the Slough of Despond, or down 
into the Valley of Humiliation, or over the Delectable Moun- 
tains : each comes in its place, and which is best for him he 
cannot foreknow. 

People sometimes speak of these glorious experiences which 
come after long and patient:struggle with trial and temptation 
as if they were just as much within their reach at the begin- 
ning as at the end, and they ought to have seized the blessing 
at the first rather than the last. No, we might as well look 
for a harvest without the seed-time. “ He that goeth forth and 
weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall come again with rejoicing.” 
So these heavenly visions, these views from the top of Pisgah, 
come after years of patient walking with God in the wilder- 
ness, and every faithful step brings us nearer. These enlarge- 
ments seem sudden. They are sudden in the sense in which, 
after a toilsome climbing, enveloped by a cloud, to the summit 
of Mount Washington, upon a lifting of the cloud you gaze at 
once upon the whole mountain region in all its grandeur. 
Every step of the toilsome climbing brings you nearer to 
the vision, and the suddenness of the experience is only ap- 
parent. So far as a mountain vision is concerned, God might 
lift us to the summit by His own power in the twinkling of an 
eye. It is not so clear that He could bring us to the visions of 
His own glory without the antecedent experiences. There are 
no spiritual elevators in which men can place themselves at 
will, and, without an effort, be lifted to the third heaven of 
holiness ; and if we could be thus lifted, who can guarantee 
that we should be maintained at that dizzy height? Perma- 
nence in holiness God works in His children through tribula- 
tion and patience and experience and hope. The baptism of 
the Spirit does not set aside this discipline: it works through 
this the peaceable fruits of righteousness. The day of Pente- 
cost could not come to the world before the Saviour’s advent, 
nor to the individual disciple before the years of quiet teach- 
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ing, the crucifixion, the resurrection, and the tarrying at 
Jerusalem. 

But I must not extend these suggestions. Such facts and 
views gather about the doctrine of the simplicity of moral 
action, which took its place in the Oberlin theology side by 
side with the doctrine of special sanctification already adopted. 
The incompatibilities soon appeared, and a more or less suc- 
cessful adjustment followed,—in some cases complete, in 
others partial. 

Here in our own family, under the roof of our Alma Mater, 
we may speak with freedom, but with loving reverence, of the 
labors of those who moulded our thoughts and shaped our 
lives in those days of earnest endeavor and intense experience. 
A brief allusion to these endeavors will not be received as 
unkindly criticism, but rather as a grateful recognition of the 
conscientious fidelity with which our teachers led forward their 
pupils. 

In the writings of Prof. Cowles I do not find evidence that 
he ever consciously embraced or announced the doctrine of 
the simplicity of action. His little work on The Holiness of 
Christians in the Preseut Life, first published in the Oderlin 
Evangelist in 1839, sets forth, at the outset, what the holiness 
required of Christians is,—a voluntary, abiding consecration 
of all the powers to the service of God. Love, in the sense 
of benevolence, he makes the fulfilling of the law, —just 
what we can render, nothing more, nothing less. He then 
considers the point from which the Christian starts in the pur- 
suit of holiness, ascertains where regeneration places him and 
what are the lowest conditions of discipleship. He says, 
“There is no room for mistake or question ; the doctrine of 
sincere and full consecration to Christ, as the unalterable con- 
dition of discipleship, could not have been made plainer. .. . 
No man can combine the real service of Christ with the service 
of sin. . . . Christ will have the whole heart or nothing”; and 
he adds, “ Can this be less than real devotion of the heart, yea, 
of the whole heart to God? And is it indeed true that real reli- 
gion can begin with nothing less than entire, yes, really entire 
consecration of our moral being to Christ?” Thus he main- 
tains that the holiness required is rendered in the consecration 
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involved in the first step in the Christian life. He does not 
so distinctly state that what is required of Christians, beyond 
this, is to hold on their way, to abide in this consecration, but 
devotes the remainder of the treatise to an exhibition of the 
provisions made in the gospel for the attainment of holiness, 
and the encouragement we have for its attainment. Yet he 
does not speak of any special experience which is to trans- 
form the unsanctified into a sanctified believer. The whole 
bearing of the treatise is to encourage to all Christian fidelity, 
and to show what helps there are for the performance of 
Christian duty. 

Prof. Morgan distinctly and fully adopted the doctrine of 
the simplicity of moral action ; and his view of sanctification, 
as presented in his writings, perfectly harmonizes with this 
doctrine. His published views are contained chiefly in two 
essays, found in the first volume of the Oberlin Quarterly 
Review, published in 1845. One of these essays treats of the 
holiness acceptable to God, and maintains that it is the doc- 
trine of the Scriptures, of the Old Testament and the New, 
that there is no obedience or holiness which does not, for the 
time, entirely fulfil the requirements of the law; that the 
first obedience of the new-born soul is love to God with all 
the heart, and that the obedience of the most mature saint is 
the same, and nothing more; that such obedience is the 
condition of all discipleship, — “ Except a man forsake all that 
he hath he cannot be my disciple.” He shows that all ortho- 
dox teaching naturally takes the same form. He quotes to 
this effect from many writers, especially and abundantly from 
Pres. Edwards, utterances like this: “ They that are God's 
true servants do give themselves up to His service, and make 
it as it were their whole work, therein employing their whole 
hearts and the chief of their strength. Phil. iii, 13. ‘This 
one thing Ido.”” Again, “He that embraces religion for its 
own sake embraces the whole of religion.” 

Of course, upon this view, what is needed in the case of 
the converted man is establishment in righteousness, per- 
sistence in obedience. As conducive to this result Prof. 
Morgan shows, in a second essay, that the baptism of the 
Spirit is provided, and he attributes the transformation in the 
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case of the apostles, after the day of Pentecost, to the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. He teaches that such baptisms are to be 
looked for under the gospel dispensation, and all the stability 
and graces of the Christian life which result from these. He 
does not seem to encourage the pursuit of sanctification as a 
special experience, but does inculcate prayer for the bestow- 
ment of the Spirit. 

Pres. Mahan published his work on Christian Perfection in 
1839. This little volume was written under the influence of 
the generally accepted view in regard to Christian character. 
His conception of the common experience of the Christian 
was, that faith and love and obedience are all imperfect, coming 
short of the requirements of the law, and that entire sanctifi- 
cation implies an obedience or consecration that is both entire 
and permanent. He seems to assume, although he does not 
distinctly state it, that entire obedience will, of course, be 
permanent. In maintaining the entire sanctification of Paul 
against the objection arising from his dispute with Barnabas, 
he argues that even if Paul sinned on that occasion he might 
have been entirely sanctified afterwards. He encourages 
seeking sanctification as a special experience, and gives his 
own experience as an illustration. 

Soon after this Pres. Mahan accepted and maintained the 
doctrine of the simplicity of moral action, and his later writings 
are intended to harmonize with the doctrine. In the preface 
of his last work, just published in London, he speaks of the 
joy and peace and strength which are the portion of God’s 
people, and says: “If all this is not true of any believer, it is 
because he is living below his revealed privileges, and is thus 
living because he does not ‘know the things which are freely 
given to us of God.’ It contradicts every true idea of the 
Christian character to suppose that a true believer in Christ 
will walk in darkness, knowing that he may walk in the light ; 
will remain weak, knowing that he may be girded with ever- 
lasting strength; and will continue carnal, sold under sin, 
knowing that he may enjoy the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God.” The volume is largely a record of his own experience, 
and he seems to attribute the darkness and depression and 
stumbling of his earlier Christian and ministerial life to the 
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fact that he did not know intellectually what blessings were in - 
the gospel for him. He was praying and seeking and strug- 
gling for years, and at last was delivered by a revelation to his 
thought. It was a new conception and not a new consecration 
that brought him relief; and he signalized the discovery by 
the expression used by Archimedes on a similar occasion, “ I 
have found it.” The result of that new idea was permanent 
peace and rest and victory from that day on; and all that 
seems to have been needed for the same attainment long years 
before was that somebody should have given him this idea. 
Thus all those years of conflict and of darkness would have 
been saved. He does not seem to blame himself for that 
darkness. 

The truth probably is that no word of man or of angel, or 
even the illumination of the Spirit, could have given him the 
idea. “Tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, 
and experience hope.” The experience of one soul cannot be 
imparted to another by any words. Sanctification cannot be 
put upon a man like a garment; it must be wrought in him 
by the co-operation of his own will, and in the exercise of all 
his powers. One can aid another by his suggestions, his sym- 
pathy, and his prayers; but he cannot relieve him from the 
necessity of fighting the battle for himself. 

Prof. Finney had published his views on the subject of 
entire sanctification before he had adopted the idea of the 
necessary unity of moral action. His first conception of 
entire sanctification made it an advance from the imperfect or 
partial faith and obedience attained in conversion, to the com- 
plete obedience or entire consecration which the law requires. 
His original definition of sanctification was entire consecra- 
tion; and all his arguments on the attainability of sanctifi- 
cation and the methods of attaining, applied to entire conse- 
cration and to that alone. 

Before publishing his 7/eo/ogy he had reached the idea of 
the necessary simplicity of moral action, and this view he has 
incorporated into his Theology, giving the resulting modifica- 
tions of all the doctrines, but with less success, perhaps, in the 
case of sanctification than of the other doctrines. The origi- 
nal definition of sanctification as entire consecration cannot 
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stand, because entire consecration is involved in conversion ; 
and every converted person would be entirely sanctified. In 
defining regeneration he says, “It implies an entire present 
change of moral character, that is, a change from entire sinful- 
ness to entire holiness.” Theology, p. 413. Of course, then, 
something beyond entire obedience or consecration must be 
involved in entire sanctification, if it is an attainment beyond 
conversion. This fact Prof. Finney accepts, and in his read- 
justed statement he adds to the definition of sanctification the 
element of permanence. He says (p. 595), “Sanctification 
may be entire in two senses: (1) In the sense of present full 
obedience, or entire consecration to God ; and (2) in the sense 
of continued, abiding consecration or obedience to God. En- 
tire sanctification, when the terms are used in this sense, con- 
sists in being established, confirmed, preserved, continued in a 
state of sanctification, or of entire consecration to God. In 
this discussion, then, I shall use the term “entire sanctification ” 
to designate a state of confirmed and entire consecration of 
body, soul, and spirit, or of the whole being to God.” 

By this definition, then, and by the necessity of the case, the 
entire sanctification which is to be sought by the believer is 
permanent consecration, and all the argument and instruction 
upon the subject should correspond with this definition. With 
this view Mr. Finney begins his treatise on sanctification ; but 
if I read aright, he soon falls back to his former view of sanc- 
tification as simply entire consecration, and almost the entire 
argument applies to that, and to that only. I may be per- 
mitted to present a few instances. 

The Troy Presbytery, in their manifesto on the Oberlin error, 
had argued that if one should attain sanctification he could not 
know it. To this Mr. Finney replies (p. 589), “Indeed! Does 
God command man to do what he cannot know that he does, 
even if he doesit? This would be passing strange!” He as- 
sumes that entire sanctification must be a matter of conscious- 
ness. This is true of entire consecration, not of permanent 
consecration. Nothing but a revelation from God can assure 
one that he is permanently sanctified. This element of per- 
manence lies beyond the sphere of consciousness. It is true 
that the Troy Presbytery had confounded entire sanctification 
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with entire consecration, and Mr. Finney’s reply might be fair 
as an argumentum ad hominem, but he does not so state it ; 
and he afterwards maintains at great length that consciousness 
can testify to entire sanctification. (pp. 750-5.) Again he 
argues (p. 595) that sanctification must be a voluntary condi- 
tion. But this is true only of entire consecration. That 
condition of permanence which is to be added to entire conse- 
cration is something beyond a voluntary state. All the volun- 
tary action is involved in entire consecration. 

Again (p. 598), he maintains that sanctification is attainable 
on the ground of natural ability, and says that “entire sancti- 
fication consists in perfect obedience to the law of God.” 
Not so; entire consecration is perfect obedience to the law of 
God. Permanent sanctification, or establishment, is more than 
this. 

Again (p. 599) he says, “It is agreed” that this state must 
be attained “ before the soul can enter heaven.” No: conver- 
sion, entire consecration only, is the condition of entering 
heaven. We have no reason to suppose that the penitent 
thief was sanctified in any other sense. 

Again he argues (p. 606) that the law requires a state of 
entire sanctification. No: all that the law requires is entire 
consecration. It does not require establishment or permanence 
as an immediate duty, any more than it requires the child to 
become at once a man. 

Again he admonishes ministers (p. 614) that they are bound 
to set up some definite standard of attainment; and to insist 
upon anything less than entire sanctification is to grant an 
indulgence to sin. This is true, if entire consecration is 
sanctification ; otherwise not. He who insists upon entire 
consecration grants no indulgence to sin. 

Again (p. 635) he says, “This state is to be attained by 
faith alone. Let it be forever remembered that without faith 
it is impossible to please God, and whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin. Both justification and sanctification are by faith alone.” 
But here we are perplexed. The justified man is in the exercise 
of faith, and he is not sanctified because he lacks faith, and 
this lack of faith is sin. This is not in harmony with the doc- 
trine of unity or simplicity of action. It implies a faith or 
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consecration that is less than entire as a condition of justifica- 
tion. The true believer has exercised faith as a condition of 
justification. What more can he do as a condition of sanctifi- 
cation? Ifthat is all, every true believer is entirely sanctified. 
Mr. Finney sometimes states that we must receive Christ as 
our sanctification as well as our justification. But can true 
faith receive Christ in part, and refuse to receive Him for all 
that He is known to be? Then a divided heart or mixed moral 
action is possible. If it be said that the faith is defective be- 
cause Christ is not known intellectually as our sanctification, 
then the ignorance is the difficulty, and that defect of faith 
is not sin, and knowledge instead of faith becomes the condi- 
tion of sanctification, as it doubtless is. 

In Lecture Sixty-Three Pres. Finney seems to take this view. 
He considers the temptations to be overcome, and the sources of 
the motives and forces by which victory is to be attained ; and 
the whole reasoning implies that it is a matter of growth and 
gradual attainment, and not an instantaneous acquisition by 
faith. He finds that sin results from an undue development of 
the sensibility in the direction of appetite and passion, and 
the remedy is to secure a counter-development in the direc- 
tion of spiritual realities. To this end, he says, knowledge 
is requisite, — knowledge of temptation, its nature and sources; 
of ourselves, our weakness and wants ; and above all, a knowl- 
edge of Christ in all the various relationships he sustains to 
His children ; and then, in forty-four closely-printed octavo 
pages, he sets forth, with wonderful interest and fulness and 
power, these various relations, to the number of sixty-one, which 
the believer must apprehend in order to his permanent sancti- 
fication. The work laid out involves a life-time, if not an eter- 
nity, of study and experience. It is, of course, implied that 
this knowledge is to be attained under the ministration of the 
Holy Spirit ; but it must be wrought in the believer as a mat- 
ter of realization and experience, and faith must co-operate at 
every step in the appropriation of this divine knowledge. The 
whole conception in this Lecture is incompatible with the idea 
of immediate permanent sanctification by faith alone. 

Mr. Finney assumes at almost every step that Christians 
must be entirely sanctified in this life in order to enter heaven ; 
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yet on page 608 he maintains that the Old Testament saints 
did not receive the promises of the New Covenant; that 
these were reserved for the saints under the gospel; and these 
promises secure entire sanctification. This argument leads 
us to apprehend that the Old Testament saints are not to 
enter heaven, because they were not entirely sanctified. 

Thus the careful reader will see that Mr. Finney, in prepar- 
ing his essay, had not adjusted his views of sanctification to 
his accepted doctrine as to the nature of moral action, and 
that the treatise, in almost all its features, belongs to a system 
of theology maintaining mixed action. Indeed, no other 
system of theology can provide for immediate sanctification as 
a special experience distinct from conversion, a matter of 
present obligation to the believer, to be sought and attained at 
once by faith. Of all theologies now prevailing, the Oberlin 
theology is least adapted to yield such a doctrine; and so far 
as this doctrine now prevails among us in limited circles, it is 
sustained, not by the Oberlin theology or the Oberlin teaching 
or preaching, but by the writings and periodicals and teachings 
introduced from abroad, especially of the Wesleyan school. 

Pres. Finney’s concluding paragraph is full of truth and 
wisdom, as follows (p. 765): “ But before I close my remarks 
upon this subject, I must not fail to state what I regard as the 
present duty of Christians. It is to hold their will in a state 
of consecration to God, and to lay hold on the promises for 
the blessing promised in such passages as 1 Thess. v, 23, 24, 
‘And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly,’ etc. This 
is present duty. Let them wait on the Lord in faith for that 
cleansing of their being which they need to confirm, strengthen, 
settle them. All they can do, and all that God requires 
them to do, is to obey Him from moment to moment, and to 
lay hold of Him for the blessing of which we have been speak- 
ing, and to be assured that God will bring forth the answer 
in the best time and in the best manner. If you believe, the 
anointing that abideth will be secured in due time.” 

This is sound doctrine, in harmony with all present Oberlin 
theology. It is the theoretical and practical outcome of the 
Oberlin Doctrine of Sanctification. 


James H. FAaIRcuHILp. 
Oberlin, O. 








David Bacon. 


DAVID BACON. 


[Continued from page 19.] 


Wirt the least possible delay, Mr. Bacon and his wife began 
their journey, setting out from his brother’s house in Mansfield 
on the 11th of February, 1801. They were accompanied from 
Bethlehem by one of Mrs. Bacon’s brothers, Beaumont Parks, 
a lad in his fifteenth year, who was expected to become ser- 
viceable as a teacher after learning the Chippeway language. 
Mr. Parks, afterwards a lawyer at Middlebury, Vermont, a 
professor in the University of Indiana, and in his old agea 
beloved and honored teacher at Springfield, Illinois, gave me 
at my request, not long before his death, some recollections of 
that journey. His narrative is so vivid in its simplicity, and 
so suggestive of old times, that I cannot refrain from tran- 
scribing some portions of it: — 


“T can hardly tell how it happened that I went with your father. I 
know that Alice and he wished it, as I could be company for her when he 
was away among the Indians, and might be useful in various ways. The 
Missionary Society also wished me to go. My uncle was very unwilling ; 
he expected me to remain till I should be twenty-one, and I was now able 
to help a great deal. But by the influence of Dr. Backus} and others, he 
consented. I was unprepared for the journey,— had no clothes fit for 
travelling. Here again Dr. Backus came to the rescue; he and others 
gave me a good outfit, so that I could pass very well among strangers. 
Mr. Bacon and Alice came for me — remained one night at uncle’s. We 
started next day. It was hard parting from the family. . . . Still I 
was glad to go. There was something romantic in leaving home, perhaps 
never to return, to go to the great West and live among the Indians, learn 
their language, and lead them to God. On our way we called on the 
Doctor, bade him farewell and received his blessing. A great and good 
man ! 

“The weather was very cold, but we did not suffer; we had a good 
sleigh and two good horses. Although we did not leave Bethlehem till 
near noon, we were at Canaan before dark, — stopped at a noisy country 
tavern. We were a large company all together in the bar-room; some 
were drinking, some telling stories, and some swearing. This was new 
and rather painful to Alice and me. We had never stayed at such a place 
before. What we here saw was common in nearly all the public houses 
where we stopped. At that time everything was done by sleighing. The 


1 Dr. Azel Backus, afterwards President of Hamilton College, was pastor of the 
church in Bethlehem at that time. 
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roads were full. Sometimes we would meet thirty or forty sleighs loaded 
with wheat going to Albany and Troy to market. This made travelling to 
the West rather unpleasant. We, however, got along very well — had fine 
sleighing till we got as far as Geneva, where the snow left us. We 
dragged along on bare ground and in mud ‘to East Bloomfield. Here we 
remained till the spring, when the roads were settled. Nearly all the 
first settlers [in Bloomfield] were from Connecticut ; many from Bethle- 
hem, old acquaintances of our family. They were intelligent, strong- 
minded farmers, most of them Christians. Mr. Williston and Mr. Bush- 
nell [missionaries from Connecticut] had been there, and God had 
displayed the glory of His grace in those ends of the earth. We were 
treated with great respect and kindness. Alice and I were a kind of 
wonder to them. That we, so young, should be willing to forsake home 
and friends and good old Connecticut, and go among the wild sons of the 
forest, they thought strange indeed. Your father preached every Sabbath, 
as they had no preacher. 

“‘ About the first of April we started for Buffalo, having sold the sleigh 
and things we could not carry. We had two good horses and one man’s 
saddle, and a Mackinaw blanket for the other horse. Mr. Bacon and 
Alice would ride on two or three miles, while I trotted along on foot as 
fast as I could. After a while he would tie his horse to a tree, and go on 
with Alice. When I overtook them, I rode on ahead a mile or so, and 
then tied and went on again. Thus we did till we reached Detroit, about 
two hundred and fifty miles by land. There was no wagon road, only 
a path through the woods, sometimes rather obscure, the trees marked to 
show the way. We crossed the river at Rochester, where there was only 
a house for the ferryman, / ¢hink. At Batavia there was a log tavern. 
From that to Buffalo there was only one log-house, not chinked, that is, 
the chinks [between the logs] not filled. We remained there over the Sab- 
bath. The next day we reached Buffalo. As the lake was not open we 
had to remain a number of weeks. . . . The town was full of Indians, 
many of them drunk. There was a large village of them on Buffalo Creek. 
Red Jacket was the chief. Here Alice and I, for the first time, saw what 
we then called wild Indians. We were at first afraid, but in a short time 
ceased to fear. They were a miserably degraded specimen of human 
nature. I thought then there was little hope of doing them good by teach- 
ing or preaching. 

“We waited for a vessel to take us to Detroit till we were tired. Then 
we concluded to go by land and ‘ride and tie.’ We crossed at Black 
Rock, and went down on the Canada side to the Falls of Niagara. There 
was at the Falls a good tavern, where we took breakfast ; but there was no 
other house, and I think there was none on the American side. Upper 
Canada was then almost an unbroken wilderness,—no public roads. 
We came to London on the river Thames. There we remained a num- 
ber of weeks, very kindly treated.” 


What Mr. Parks, writing his recollections in 1864, called 
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“London on the Thames,” Mr. Bacon, in a letter to his brother, 
June 26, 1801, called by another name. After describing 
more briefly their journey to that point, his narrative proceeds 
thus :— 


“Though we met with some hindrances by means of bad roads [in the 
journey through Canada], we arrived at the Pinery on the River Detrench 
in ten days, one hundred and sixty miles from Buffalo, and within one hun- 
dred and forty miles of Detroit. There we were told that the way through 
the fifty-mile wilderness was extremely miry and difficult, and that by wait- 
ing three or four days, we might have an opportunity to go down the river 
on a raft ; we therefore waited. But we were detained much longer than 
we expected ; the raft did not start till the tenth day after we arrived there, 
at noon. We slept on it two nights, but as we built us a little hut, kept a 
good fire, and had hay for a bed and blankets for covering, and plenty of 
coarse provisions, we were pretty comfortable. The third day, at about 
noon, ourselves and horses were safely landed this side of the wilderness. 
That evening we came to Fairfield, or Moravian Town, where we were 
treated in the kindest manner by the Moravian ministers and their wives, 
who appeared glad to see us. It being very rainy, we tarried there the 
next day till near night, and spent the time very agreeably.” 


Among the incidents of that rainy day was one which Mr. 
Bacon communicated to the trustees in his letter to them,! and 
which was, in his view, so interesting that he told the same 
story in almost the same words to his brother. The incident 
ought not to be omitted from this narrative : — 


“‘ Having occasion to speak of Brainerd, as they were giving the charac- 
ter of some of their missionaries, they observed that they had two Christian 
squaws in their society who were baptized by him, and that one of them 
had showed them a Bible a few days before, which she said she received 
as a present from him. Recollecting that these Moravian Indians were 
Delawares, and that it was near this nation that Brainerd visited, I thought 
the story was probably true, and was highly pleased to hear that some of 
his Indians were still in the land of the living, and in the very neighbor- 
hood where I was. It was very rainy, but I immediately sent for the one 
who lived nearest to come and see me. Shecame according to my request ; 
she appeared very decent, sensible, and clever; she spoke pretty good 
English, seemed considerably advanced in years, but could not tell her 
age, as is commonly the case with Indians. I think she told me that it 
was on the Forks of the Delaware that she became acquainted with him. 
She observed that she was very small when she was baptized by him, and 
putting her hand out about three feet and a half from the floor, said she was 
not more than so high when she saw him last. She left that place about 


1 Conn. Evang. Mag., II, 159. 
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that time, and knows of no other who was acquainted with him but the one 
that is with her.} 


The day after leaving Moravian Town, Mr. Bacon sold one 
of his two horses, fearing he might not have so favorable an 
opportunity at the end of his journey ; and the remainder of the 
way to Detroit, about fifty miles, he and his young brother- 
in-law went on foot. At that season the paths that served for 
roads were extremely bad, the soil often miry, the streams 
swollen; but in two days and a half of diffcult progress they 
arrived at Detroit, Saturday evening, May 9, three or four 
weeks earlier than would have been possible had they waited 
for a vessel from Buffalo. 

Happy and thankful were they all to find themselves at the 
end of a journey so wearisome and perilous. Nothing had dis- 
appointed them save the too early melting of the snow when 
they had hardly measured half the distance. Not one of them 
had been detained a day by any illness. The young wife’s 
“strength and courage held out through the whole way as good 
as at the first.” Five Sabbaths the missionary had preached 
at Bloomfield, once at Buffalo, and twice in Canada, doing really 
missionary work wherever he was hindered in his journey. 

Their arrival before the opening of navigation was a surprise 
to the few friends who were impatiently expecting them, and 
who received them with great kindness. Noneof Mr. Bacon’s 
letters had reached Detroit; but at his former visit he had 
arranged to open a school at his return from Connecticut, and 
“the proprietors” were waiting for him. A few days were 
spent in getting ready to keep house with scanty apparatus, 
and on the 25th of May the school was begun. A special 
school being desired by some of the inhabitants for their 
daughters, Mrs. Bacon, four weeks later, undertook that work. 
The missionary family had become, for the time, self-support- 
ing. Indeed, it seems to have been expected that the mis- 
sionary would go that warfare very much “ at his own charges.” 

In 1800 and 1801 the Society paid for the Indian Mission a 
sum total of $400. This included the entire expense of the lone 
pedestrian journey, beginning in August, 1800, and the outfit 

1 Brainerd’s residence at the Forks of the Delaware ended fifty-five years before the 


date of this incident. — Memoirs in Edwards's Works( Dwight’s edition), X, 193. 
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of the mission in Jan. 1801 ; and from that time till September, 
1803 (a year and eight months), there was not another cent of 
payment for its support from the Society.! 

Those schools were not the only employment of the mission- 
ary. With some assistance from the government interpreter 
at Detroit, he was struggling with the difficulties of the Ojib- 
way language, which had not then contributed its marvels to 
the science of Comparative Philology ; and he thought himself 
able to report in that first letter, “We are making pretty good 
progress.” He had also begun a home missionary work, of 
which we get some glimpses in his letter :— 


“ The first Sabbath I did not preach, as I was very much fatigued and 
not prepared. Before the next Sabbath I made preparation, and in the 
forenoon I gave them an introductory discourse, showing the need and 
advantages of Divine revelation and of a regular ministry of the Word. 
The assembly, which was more numerous than I expected, appeared to be 
all attention. We make use of the court-house, which is very convenient 
for the purpose. As the congregation is more numerous in the forenoon 
(on account of their being in the habit of visiting and riding out for pleas- 
ure in the latter part of the day), if I have a sermon of my own, I deliver 
it in the forenoon.? I am so cold and lifeless through the week that it 
seems as if I should be no way useful to this people. But when the Sab- 
bath comes, I am generally so unexpectedly assisted, and the people 
appear so uncommonly attentive, that I cannot but hope there is mercy in 
store for them, and that it will be poured out upon them in answer to the 
prayers of thousands who are pleading for my success. I use notes, but 
the best of my sermons often come to me while I am preaching. Four or 
five of my hearers are men of liberal education, but I have not heard 
that they havesmade any unfavorable remarks. Indeed, I am treated with 
much more respect by all classes of people than I had any right to expect. 

Though I have been enabled, as I believe, to declare to this 
people the counsel of God without reserve, yet the number of my hearers 
increases.” 


Yet he expected to encounter difficulties in that ministry. 
He was not surprised to find that the people all demanded 
baptism for their children, thinking, indeed, “that this was the 
principal thing for which they wanted a minister.” His refu- 
sal to baptize the children of parents making no profession of 
religious experience had already been talked about; and he 
had preached on the subject from Rom, iv, 11, showing, 


1 Conn. Ev. Mag., I, 479; II, 399; III, 330. 
2 Sometimes, it seems, he would read a printed sermon. 
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among other things, “the sin and folly of misapplying the 
seals of the covenant.” The subject was one on which discus- 
sion, renewed from the time of Edwards and the “ New 
Lights,” had hardly ceased in the New England churches ; 
but he had no doubt of his duty. In his sermon on that sub- 
ject, “I had,” said he, “ uncommon assistance ; and they have 
since been very silent.” Silent they might be without being 
satisfied. Mr. Parks’s recollections describe more distinctly 
the difficulties of the position :— 


“Detroit, at the time we were there, was the largest and most important 
city west of Albany. . . . It was the great emporium of the fur trade. 
The Indian traders, as they were called, were men of great wealth and 
highly cultivated minds. Many of them were educated in England and 
Scotland, and generally spent the winter there. They returned in the 
spring with new goods, all purchased in Europe, and most of them brought 
in vessels through the lakes. The inhabitants were English, Scotch, Irish, 
and French, all of whom hated the Yankees most cordially. I am sure 
there was not an American in the place except the officers and soldiers of 
the garrison, which was composed of a regiment of infantry and one com- 
pany of artillery. The city was enclosed by cedar pickets about twelve 
feet high and six inches in diameter, and so close together that one could 
not see through. At each side were strong gates, which were closed at 
night and a sentinel placed at each. No Indians were permitted to come 
in after sundown, or to remain over night. 

“Your father had a fine school at first. The children of nearly all the 
principal men attended. The school was popular and well-taught, for your 
father was a good and faithful teacher; but he was a Yankee, and after a 
while a strong influence was brought against him. The people, as I said, 
hated the Yankees. The Roman Catholic priests, four or five in number, 
had great influence even over those who were not Roman Catholics. 
They were classical men, he was not. All this was against us. One 
thing was very much in our favor: the officers of the army and their 
families treated us all with great kindness and respect. Your father had 
a letter from the Secretary of War, requesting those at Detroit and Mack- 
inaw to show him kindness, and give him all the aid they could in the 
good work. This they uniformly did.” 


In the Magazine for November there was given a portion of 
another letter from the missionary, dated Aug. 25, 1801. He 
was still preaching at Detroit, but had discontinued his after- 
noon service there, and had undertaken to preach every Sab- 
bath afternoon at another place, to which he had been invited 
by the people, about six miles distant. He had found his 
audiences generally “ more attentive to the Word preached than 
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is common at the East.” He had received a visit from Nanga 
and several other chiefs, who had talked favorably, and had 
promised that, at their next visit, they would have a formal 
council and hear his “speeches,” z. e. the communications of 
which he was the bearer from the Missionary Society and 
others. But he added, — 


“Since this interview with the chiefs, Mr. Denkey, one of the Moravian 
ministers, has been to see me, informing me that his brethren had sent on 
another missionary to supply his place among the Delawares, requesting 
him to begin his mission with the Chippewas, as had been proposed. He 
observed that it was his desire, and the desire of his brethren, that he 
should begin with the Chippewas that lived nearest to their village in Fair- 
field, butas this would require him to take those at the River St. Clair, he 
would not doit without my consent. .. . All things considered,I did not 
hesitate to give my consent, and assured him that I would use my influ- 
ence with the Indians in his behalf. 

“We make but slow progress in the Indian language; I find it hard 
work to commit their words to memory, and when I have learned them I 
find it extremely difficult to construct a sentence according to the idioms 
of their language. Itseems to be full of irregularities ; but if life and health 
are spared, I expect we shall be able to surmount every difficulty. The 
chiefs frequently call to see us, and appear extremely pleased to hear us 
talk their language, and do what they can to help us.” 


A letter to his brother at Mansfield, Conn., bears date Oct. 
22, 1801. His wife had been ill, but was nearly well again, 
though not well enough to resume her school. The prospect 
of his usefulness in Detroit had begun to be less hopeful. A 
certain class who had been at first among his hearers, “our 
greatest worldlings and men of pleasure,” he called them, men 
who had “ manifested uncommon uneasiness when the truths of 
the gospel had been most clearly exhibited,” and who had been 
no better pleased with the printed discourses which he selected 
for reading than with those which were his own, had at last 
entirely forsaken public worship, though they treated him per- 
sonally with undiminished courtesy ; nor was the discourage- 
ment lessened when he saw more clearly that they disliked the 
message rather than the messenger. Having alluded to his own 
want of classical learning, he added, — 

“But a circumstance has lately occurred which has made it evident that 


they will not receive the same truths from the hands of thelearned. About 
the 25th of September we received a visit from Mr. Badger, who was lately 
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sent as a missionary to New Connecticut, and a Mr. Hughes from Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Hughes is one of the ministers I saw here on missionary 
business last fall. Hoping that the Lord had sent them for good to this 
people, I exerted myself to give general information that Mr. Hughes was 
to preach on the Sabbath ; but to our great grief and disappointment, he 
had as few, if not fewer hearers than usual, though he is one of whom the 
world is not worthy, and was educated at Princeton College. Mr. Badger 
preached an evening lecture, and had more hearers. But though he 
preached an excellent and solemn discourse, a contemptuous sneer was 
visible on the countenances of several gentlemen, some of whom had the 
impudence to express their feelings by winking and grinning. 

“The Sabbath before these men arrived here, finding so little prospect 
of usefulness and so much difficulty in learning the language here merely 
by means of an interpreter, I almost came to a determination that I would 
go among the Indians as soon as next spring, if Providence would permit ; 
and we were rejoiced to find that Mr. Badger was disposed to go with us, 
and that there was a prospect of his being sent out, either by the Boston 
or the Connecticut Society, in the spring. I have now written to the 
trustees that if they will give me orders, I will try to set out for Arbercrosh 
(four hundred miles northwest of this, and twenty-four miles southwest 
from Michilimakinac) as soon as the first of May.” 


Another letter, dated Feb. 10, 1802 (but postmarked “ Cin- 
cinnati, 19 March, 1802”), intimates a possible change of his 
plan. He had learned that there was a “very encouraging 
prospect on the Miami [now written Maumee], seventy miles 
south” from Detroit; “and I have concluded,” he said, “ to go 
there the ensuing season if the trustees and the Indians are 
willing.” The place had been “very populous before it was 
destroyed by Gen. Wayne,” and it was still attractive to the 
Indians, thirty families having lately removed thither from near 
Detroit, for better hunting ground and better planting ground. 
The letter illustrates, indirectly, his idea of what a mission 
among Indians ought to be :— 


“It is the opinion of Nanga and the interpreter, who are well acquainted 
with the Indians and the country, that a thousand might soon be col- 
lected there, if we would go among them and afford them what assistance 
we could by making them ploughs, helping them to plough their ground, 
etc. . . . It is said that the situation is beautiful and healthy, con- 
taining a mill-seat environed by excellent land, interspersed with large 
openings covered with grass that is sufficient to support any number of 
cattle that could be wished. It seems that the greatest objection to it is 
that it is too tempting for missionaries. The difficulties and expense of 
beginning and supporting a mission there would be much less than at 
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Arbercrosh. . . . Immediately on the opening of the spring, if per- 
mitted, I mean to visit them and take Beaumont and a hired man with me 
to make a beginning for me, and assist the Indians about ploughing their 
land. They have horses, and they have plough-irons which they received 
from Congress. But I must return and tarry till the last of May to fulfil 
my engagements here. Then, if the Lord will, I purpose to move imme- 
diately on with my family. I hope Mr. Badger will be there soon after. 
But perhaps the trustees will think it best to send us to Arbercrosh ; if 
they do, I trust I shall go cheerfully, though the place is much more 
remote and friendless.” 


Mr. Badger, whose visit at Detroit in September, 1801, has 
been mentioned, returned to Connecticut in the winter, and 
was present at a meeting of the trustees, Jan. 6 and 7, 1802. 
In that meeting the Indian Mission seems to have been partic- 
ularly considered. ‘“ Several letters from Rev. David Bacon 
were read, and verbal communications were made by Rev. 
Joseph Badger respecting the Indians round Lake Erie, etc.” 
What Mr. Bacon was intending to do, “if the trustees and 
the Indians should be willing,” was voted to be expedient. A 
memorandum drawn by Gov. Treadwell was adopted and put 
upon record, intimating the will of the Board. 


That he “ proceed on the opening of the spring to Arbercrosh or some 
other settlement of the Chippewa tribe, which on inquiry he shall find 
best adapted to the object of his mission; that he perfect himself in the 
language amongst them by intercourse and conversation as soon as may 
be; that when he shall have acquired a sufficient knowledge of the lan- 
guage, or before, if an interpreter can be found in the vicinity to assist him 
at a moderate expense, he deliver to the assembled chiefs and others the 
Talk composed by this Board for that purpose, and receive their answer ; 
that he acquaint himself with their circumstances, manners, and customs, 
and with the best means of bringing them to give up their wandering 
habits of life and to attend to a regular course of education and religious 
instruction, with the obstacles in the way, and the best means of avoiding 
or surmounting them ; that as he has power and opportunity, he impart to 
them, in conversation and in public discourses, the first principles of reli- 
gious truths ; that he continue among them on this visit as long as the 
public service shall require and the circumstances of himself and family 
permit ; and that he report to the Board his proceedings and prospects as 
opportunity presents.” 


Such was the plan which the honorable and reverend 
Board proposed for a vigorous prosecution of the work. It 
was just what the missionary was himself proposing. But 
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what ideas the trustees had concerning the necessary cost of 
the campaign they were planning may be inferred from their 
next vote, which munificently appropriated to the Indian Mis- 
sion “an aggregate sum not exceeding $250,” but at the 
same time repealed an appropriation of $150 which had been 
made in the September preceding. 

How early, in those days of infrequent and uncertain com- 
munication between Hartford and Detroit, the instructions 
drawn by Gov. Treadwell, and adopted by the Board on the 7th 
of January, reached the missionary, doesnot appear. It only 
appears that he went forward in a courageous attempt to obey 
the instructions which accorded so well with his own judg- 
ment expressed in his February letter to his brother. The 
trustees were willing, and without loss of time he went to find 
out whether the Indians were also willing. As early as the 
12th of May the Board seems to have learned that the “aggre- 
gate sum not exceeding $250” was hardly adequate to “the 
object of the Indian Mission” ; for on that day Mr. Bacon was 
“authorized to employ as interpreter the man mentioned in 
his letter of Jan. 1, provided he can procure him upon the 
terms proposed.” On the 25th of May, the Board had gained, 
it seems, a still broader view, and “ voted that the sum of $410 
be appropriated to the object of the Indian Mission for the cur- 
rent year, including the sum of $250 appropriated to said 
object by a vote of this Board in January last.” But those 
judicious men had yet to learn how much the work would 
inevitably cost, even on “a plan of the strictest economy.” 
Only a few days after that more generous appropriation, there 
came a draft from the missionary for an amount larger by $100 
than what remained unpaid of the appropriation. Not only 
was the account overdrawn, but there was an informality in the 
draft itself, and no letter of advice had been received. The 
Committee of Accounts could only suffer the draft to be 
protested, and a special meeting of the Board was held on the 
14th of July, to meet the emergency. Should the missionary, 
at so great a distance, be disgraced without a hearing? It was 
agreed that the committee had done right in suffering the 
draft to be protested ; but on the other hand, a suit at law 
against the missionary “ would be of unhappy tendency,” and 
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a communication from him was daily expected. So the Com- 
mittee of Accounts, with two members more, were authorized 
to accept the draft in whole or in part, if the expected expla- 
nation should seem to be sufficient, and meanwhile to inter- 
cede with the holders for reasonable forbearance. It was pro- 
vided, nevertheless, that if the draft should be accepted in 
whole, $100 of the amount should be considered as paid “in 
advance towards another year’s salary.” The record of the 
next meeting (Sept. 1) shows that “a lengthy letter was com- 
municated to the Board” from the missionary, and that there- 
upon it was “voted that the bill of exchange drawn by Mr. 
Bacon, be paid, $100 of the same to be considered as advanced 
towards another year’s salary.” It would seem to have been 
inflexibly determined that the Indian Mission in the depth of 
the wilderness, a thousand miles away, whatever the cost to 
the missionary, should not cost the Society more than $250 a 
year. 

A large part of that “lengthy letter” (seventeen printed 
pages) was published in the Magazine for October. The letter, 
dated “ Michilimakinak, July 2, 1802,” gave a detailed account 
of what had been done in strict obedience to the instructions 
of the Board. An abridgment of it would be difficult, and 
would much impair the vivacity of the story. Some passages 
from the recollections written down by Mr. Parks, sixty-two 
years afterwards, may be illustrated from the more extended 
report of the missionary. Before proceeding to Arbrecroche, 
it had been necessary to investigate the possibility of estab- 
lishing the mission “at the Miami”; and the experiment 
which the missionary had made in that quarter was the subject 
of his report to the Trustees. In the words of Mr. Parks, — 


“ Your father and I went to the Maumee to make trial of the natives and 
see what could be done for them. We made preparations for our perilous 
journey, and purchased a canoe or dug-out large enough to carry us and our 
baggage. . . . We packed our ‘plunder,’ as it is called by the natives, 
and prepared for an early start in the morning. The first day [April 29] 
we reached Brownstown, —twenty miles. This was the last settlement 
between Detroit and Fort Wayne, except a few cabins at the mouth of the 
River Raisin, where Monroe now is. Sometimes the lake was very rough, 
but the man whom we hired to go with us, a large, courageous Pennsyl- 
vanian, was a good waterman, and managed the canoe with great skill. 
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We arrived safely at Maumee Bay in three or four days. Here was an 
old Indian village on a beautiful, elevated place, covered with blue grass. 
The Indians had just returned from Detroit, where they had been selling 
their furs and peltry. They received in payment whiskey, bread, flour, 
and meat, and were preparing for a grand drunken Jowwow. I think there 
were about 1,500 Indians on the river, or near it, when we were there. Our 
man could talk the language so as to be understood about common mat- 
ters, but not so as to act as interpreter; but fortunately, or providentially, 
we found a white man who had beén with the Indians many years, and 
spoke their language as well as an Indian. He acted as interpreter for 
your father as long as we remained on the Maumee. He boarded with us, 
and I believe was paid for his services.” 

“When we started on our expedition we laid in a good store of pork, 
bread, flour, and salt. We got very good maple sugar from the Indians. 
Our tea and coffee were made of wintergreen. . . . Fried pork, bread 
baked before the fire, wintergreen tea sweetened with maple sugar, — oh, 
how good! And then the sleeping — how delightful ! — on the cool earth, 
under a blanket. . . . Sometimes I was afraid of the Indians when 
large numbers were drunk, but I soon got over this, and became so familiar 
with their ways that I ceased to fear. 

“Your father had many talks with them, and met them in council when 
large numbers, five hundred or a thousand, were present. They listened 
to all he said, and answered with great deliberation. They did not wish 
to make any change in their religion, but thought the good old way was 
the best. Having done all he could, and having no hope of doing any good 
to the Indians there, your father concluded to leave them and seek a more 
favorable location.” 


The missionary’s more extended narrative shows that when 
he arrived at the mouth of the river (near the place where the 
thriving city of Toledo now gives employment and homes to 
more than 30,000 people) most of the chiefs were drunk at the 
trader’s,above. After waiting there two days, and finding that 
their absence might be indefinitely prolonged, he, with his com- 
panions, went up the river eighteen miles to Fort Miami (now 
Maumee City), that he might there deposit the provisions and 
the farming tools which he had brought. The next day he 
returned, having learned that the chiefs had gone down. On 
Saturday, May 8, he found the head chief (whose name being 
interpreted was Little Otter), and one other at the main village, 
all the rest being drunk in the neighboring villages, and with 


1 He had been taken captive “ when he was ten years of age, and adopted into 
the head family of the nation, and was considered a chief.” 

2“ An excellent interpreter,” says the missionary, “who served me faithfully 
for a much less sum than what either of the others would have asked.” 
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those two he held a conference of several hours, explaining to 
them the nature’ and design of his mission. They were 
courteously attentive, and when he had finished his statement 
Little Otter made reply (so the missionary wrote), — 

“ That the Great Spirit had been listening, and that they and their young 
men had been listening toall that I had said ; that he believed it was true ; 
that the air appeared clear and no clouds in the way, and that he would 
assemble his chiefs and hear me again as soon as possible, but that till 
then he could give me no further answer.” 


Through the next day, the Lord’s Day, they “enjoyed peace 
and quietness” in that heathen village; but the night which 
followed was noisy, for a poor child was dying in one of 
the wigwams, and conjurers were at work to save its life by 
making an uproar with drums and rattles. Such work, as the 
morning drew near, required whiskey, and from drinking some 
of the conjurers got to fighting. “But at the request of the 
sober Indians, who chose not to interfere,” the missionary party 
separated the fighters, and after a while succeeded in putting 
an end to the quarrel which otherwise would have been a mur- 
der. No progress could be made on Monday, for most of the 
chiefs being still drunk, Little Otter could not convene his 
parliament, but he informed the missionary that they would be 
sober the next day, in preparation for a dance that was to fol- 
low in the night. On Tuesday it was found that nothing could 
be done before the dance; and Little Otter advised that the 
business be deferred three days, intimating that the chiefs 
might be expected to be wise by that time, and ready to attend 
to a communication from the missionary. One incident of that 
day, Tuesday, May 11, may be given in Mr. Bacon’s own 
words :— 


“ As there were sick people who needed my charity, and as others were 
constantly begging from me, I had disposed of all my provisions, and 
found it necessary to go up to the fort for more. When I arrived at my 
interpreter’s, which was one mile above, I found there the head chief of 
Rushdaboo, who was very troublesome when in liquor. I perceived that 
he was intoxicated, and soon discovered by his gestures and the tone of 
his voice while talking with another Indian, that he had something against 
me. Within a few minutes he accosted me in an angry manner, — told me 
that he had heard bad news, that he had been informed that the white 
people were a-going to collect all the Indians together, and then fall upon 
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them and kill them, and that he believed that I had come upon that busi- 
ness. But I soon convinced him by means of my interpreter, that I had 
neither inclination nor ability to destroy them ; and that I had come among 
them to be one of their people, and to do them all the good that was inmy 
power. He then gave me his hand, and told me he would be my friend, 
but begged that I would lend him a dollar to get some whiskey. I put 
him off by telling him that I had been so long from home that I had spent 
the most of my money, and that if I had to remain there much longer, I 
did not know but I should have to call on him for assistance. But before 
we parted, he kissed me more times than I could have wished, and hugged 
me till he obliged me to return the compliment.” 


An adverse wind hindered their going up the river more 
than five miles that afternoon, and they encamped for the 
night about a quarter of a mile above the Indians’ dancing 
ground. The interpreter (who, it will be remembered, was an 
Indian by adoption) advised Mr. Bacon to go with him to the 
dance ; but he, knowing that some of the Indians would be 
intoxicated, that such would be apt to be jealous of him at that 
time, “and that nothing would be too absurd for their imagi- 
nations to conceive or too cruel for their hands to execute,” 
judged it “not prudent to be among them that night.” One 
night, however, was not all ; for that was “their annual conju- 
ration dance, which they celebrated every year on their return 
from hunting.” The next morning a son of the head chief 
was sent with an express invitation to the missionary, and he 
went. From his full description of the conjuration dance and 
the conjurers, one passage may be transcribed :— 


“ The dancers appeared to be about one hundred and fifty in number, 
very fairly dressed. Their parade was on a beautiful eminence on the 
bank of the river. The turf was taken off from their dancing ground, 
which was about twenty feet in width and forty in length. In the middle 
stood a red post with a white feather in the top, round which the conjurers 
took their stand, who seemed to be musicians to the rest who were dan- 
cing round them. On each side they had bark roofs erected, under which 
they smoked their pipes and refreshed themselves when fatigued. The 
most of them had begun to be intoxicated, and some were very noisy and 
quarrelsome ; but when they attempted to fight, the rest would hold them 
till they got pacified, or till they got them drunk enough to sleep. The 
Indians who did mot belong to the dance were seated round at some dis- 
tance from the rest, and were merely spectators. I took my stand at the 
end of a bark hut, within four or five rods of them, where I had a fair 
prospect. While I was standing there, I recollect to have seen one of the 
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conjurers walking about for some time, and looking at me; but I paid no 
attention to him till I saw him advancing very fast towards me, with a 
countenance that bespoke bad intentions. He was just enough in liquor 
to feel insolent and courageous. The nearer he advanced, his countenance 
assumed a more threatening aspect. By the time he came within a rod of 
me, while approaching with greater speed, he railed out at me, flourishing 
his fist, and charged me with despising them and coming there to make 
game of them. I must acknowledge, with shame, that I was daunted at 
the first shock, being off my guard; but on looking to God for grace and 
strength, and recollecting that this enemy could not raise his hand without 
His agency, I was immediately strengthened. As soon as the words were 
interpreted to me, I replied that he was mistaken, and that what he said 
was not true ; that I had a great regard for the Indians, and had come out 
in a friendly manner to visit them, in order to do them good; that I had 
been invited there by one of his own people, but had not come with the 
least intention of making sport of them. This, however, did not satisfy 
him, for he immediately added that he supposed I thought he was poor 
and did not know much; but he said that he had property at home, and 
that he thought himself as good as a white man. I replied that I had a 
good opinion of the abilities of the Indians, and that he had no reason to 
think that I was disposed to undervalue them, as I had come out to live 
with them and be one of their people if they were willing to receive me. 
But he said that he did not want to have me stay there; and after some 
remarks about the French and the unsatisfactoriness of their religion to 
Indians who had tried it, he added that the Great Spirit had made him 
an Indian, made him red, and made him every way just as he was, and 
placed him there on that ground, and he said that he meant to remain just 
as he was, and that he did not mean to hear to me. . . . I told him 
that I was waiting to have a council with the chiefs, and if they were not 
generally disposed to have me stay, I should go away immediately. And 
I observed that if I did stay, he or any other one would be at liberty to do 
just as they pleased about embracing my religion. . . . To cut the 
business short, as he was disposed to be tedious, I offered him my hand 
and told him I must leave him, as I was in a hurry to go up the river ; 
that if I remained there and he wished to have any more talk with me, he 
must come to see me ; and I added that, notwithstanding all he had said, 
if I came there to live, I meant to treat him well and to have him for one 
of my best friends. At first, he seemed unwilling to receive my hand ; 
but on hearing that I meant to be a friend to him, he shook my hand and 
said, if that was the case, he would be a friend to me; and as a token of 
this, invited me to come and eat meat and bear’s grease with him.” } 


1Something more than ordinary courage was necessary in the presence of so 
many drunken and half-drunken Indians, any one of whom might suddenly shoot 
or tomahawk the missionary at the slightest provocation, or at none. The two 
instances mentioned by him, in which he was enabled to baffle the malice of sav- 
ages ready to murder him, remind me of another incident. It was while my par- 
ents were living in Detroit, and when I was an infant of less than four months. 
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It was now Wednesday, the 12th of May. Mr. Bacon, with 
his companions, continued his voyage to the fort, and there, 
recognizing the probability that those Indians would not per- 
mit him to remain among them, he reloaded his canoe with 
what remained of his goods, so that he might be ready for an 
immediate return to Detroit. 

At last, on Friday, the 14th, the Indians being sufficiently 
sober for business, the great council was held at the mouth of 
the river. The missionary, obeying as closely as possible the 
instructions which he had received from the trustees, made a 
short introduction, and then “ delivered to the assembled chiefs 
and others, the talk composed by the Board for that purpose,” 
giving them such translation and exposition of it as was pos- 
sible. The “talk” had been “composed” and published two 
years before,' and seems to have been regarded by the trustees 
as the very first thing in the enterprise of converting the sav- 
ages ; but with all deference to the memory of Gov. Treadwell, 
who “composed” it and subscribed it as chairman of the 
trustees, I will venture to say that, though very good, it was an 
instance in which there was “too much of a good thing.” It 
began in this fashion : — 

TO THE INDIAN TRIBES BORDERING ON LAKE ERIE, 

“FRIENDS AND BROTHERS, — The person whose name is underwritten 
announces himself to you as the chairman of a council of twelve persons, 
who are here known by the name of the 77ustees of the Missionary Society 
of Connecticut ; you will please to listen while, in the name of the trustees, 
he explains to you their origin, their views, and the objects of this address.” 


Two Indians came as if for a friendly visit, one of them a tall and stalwart young 
man, the other shorter and older. As they entered, my father met them, gave his 
hand to the old man, and was just extending it to the other, when my mother, 
quiek to discern the danger, exclaimed, ‘‘See! he has a knife!” At the word, my 
father saw that while the Indian’s right hand was ready for the salute, a gleaming 
knife in his left hand was partly concealed under his blanket. An Indian, coming 
to assassinate, waits for a moment when his intended victim is looking away from 
him, and then strikes, . My father’s keen eye was fixed upon the murderer, and 
watched him, eye to eye. The Indian found himself strangely disconcerted. In 
vain did the old man talk to my father in angry and chiding tones, — that keen 
black eye was watching the would-be assassin. The time seemed long. My 
mother took her baby from the birch-bark cradle, and was going out to call for 
help, but when she reached the door she dared not leave her husband. At last 
the old man became weary of chiding ; the young man had given up his purpose for 
the time, and they retired. 
1 Conn, Ev. Mag,, I, 16-18. 
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Having made this announcement, the talk proceeded to 
explain the constitution and functions of the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, and (what is not easy for the average 
Connecticut Christian to understand) the identity between the 
General Association and the Missionary Society, which is 
nevertheless not the same thing, but another ; also what mis- 
sionaries are, whence is derived the name of the Missionary 
Society. Then came an explanation of what is meant by 
religion, — an explanation including a summary of theoretical 
and practical theology, and ending with a description of the 
Bible as the authentic source of religious knowledge. It 
seemed necessary, also, to explain that the Legislature of Con- 
necticut had “granted liberty to the trustees to ask the con- 
tributions of the good people,” and that thus the means had 
been provided for sending a missionary. The bearer of the 
talk was commended to the Indians as “a good man and a 
good Christian.” Then, with a few words expressing the kind 
feelings of those who had sent him on that errand, and asking 
for him that he might be received and treated as a friend, — 
words which, had they been all, might have been sufficient for 
their purpose, — the talk of the trustees was brought to an end. 

It will have been seen that the missionary, bound by positive 
instructions, could not evade the duty of delivering to those 
chiefs and others the written message which had been put into 
his hands. He felt the difficulty of the task. First, he must 
make the document intelligible to his interpreter, a wild man of 
the woods, whose education in English had been broken off in 
his childhood ; and then he must trust that man to make it intel- 
ligible through the probably inadequate medium of the Ojibway 
language. He had gone over it with the interpreter beforehand, 
carefully endeavoring to make him understand it ; but when he 
came to the public reading of it in that assembly, he felt that 
the interpreter was still in need of help. “I took care,” so he 
reported, “to read him but a few lines at a time, and then to 
express the ideas in language better adapted to his capacity, 
and more agreeable to their modes of speaking.” He added 
frankly, though modestly, “I think the address was much too 
long, 2. ¢. it contained too many ideas on that subject, to them 
so uninteresting, to be delivered to Indians at once, but this 
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made it longer.” To help his explanation of the address, he 
drew on the ground, before beginning to read, a map of Lake 
Erie, of the State of New York, of Connecticnt, and (more 
vaguely) of regions beyond, even as far as the city of Wash- 
ington. He showed them how Connecticut was divided into 
towns, each with its great house for worship, and its minister ; 
and thus giving them some notion of what Connecticut was, he 
tried to make them understand that the trustees whose talk he 
was about to read were persons of great eminence and authority. 
The map excited their curiosity, and they were somewhat atten- 
tive to the statement of matters of fact. It was also observed 
that when they heard such parts of the address as accorded 
with their notions, when they were told that God made all 
things, and that we must not murder, steal, cheat, or lie, they 
responded, though not very fervently, with their “Huoh!” as an 
English audience responds “ Hear! Hear!” But to other parts 
of the address they were less attentive, giving almost no 
response. “This shows,” said Mr. Bacon in his report, “the 
difficulty of teaching a disorganized people.” 

Having gone through the task of interpreting the official 
talk, he told the chiefs that if their patience was not exhausted 
he desired them to hear what he had to say for himself. They 
readily consented, and as he began to speak, they seemed more 
attentive. His discourse, as reported by himself to the trustees, 
was by no means a brief one. He began by explaining how it 
had come to pass that no missionary had been sent to them 
till then. Having heard of certain objections to their receiving 
him, he stated those objections one by one, and answered them. 
Had it been said among them that the white men’s religion was 
not designed for Indians? His answer was, God has revealed 
it for the world, and has commanded that’ it be preached to 
every creature. Was it objected that this religion is not good 
for red men? He answered by showing what effect it would 
have on their children, on their young men, on their entire 
community, and how it would fit them for Heaven and bring 
them thither ; and how other Indian nations had tried it and 
found it good. Had it been objected that by receiving him 
they would “expose themselves to the fate of the poor Mora- 
vians [on the Muskingum], who were destroyed by our people 
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in consequence of their embracing our religion”? His answer 
was, that our bad men would be restrained by our laws, for the 
Indians were at peace with us and under the protection of 
Congress. But the most serious objection of all was that if 
they were to receive instruction they must live together in 
permanent settlements, which was impossible on account of 
their fighting and killing one another when intoxicated. This 
great objection he answered more at length by explaining to 
them what his method would be, and how he hoped to do them 
good. He acknowledged that the objection was valid while 
they made such use of spirituous liquor, and his plan was that 
they should begin a new village in which none should be 
allowed to get drunk, and from which every one should be 
expelled who would not comply with that regulation. His 
report tells how he argued with them: — 


“T showed them the advantages of adopting the plan,— that they 
would live in peace, as they never quarrelled when they were sober; that 
with my assistance they would be able to give their children an education, 
for want of which they were going on blindfold in their business with 
white people, who frequently imposed upon them, but who would not be 
able to cheat them if they once had eyes of their own to see for them- 
selves, as would be the case if their young chiefs and others should get an 
education and learn to speak English; and that then they might have 
books printed in their own language for them to read; that I would show 
them and assist them what I could, about making carts and ploughs, and 
about ploughing their ground ; so that they might improve [employ] their 
horses, which were then almost useless to them, and raise a plenty of corn 
and wheat, potatoes, squashes and tobacco, horses and cattle, sheep, hogs, 
and poultry ; that I would show them and assist them what I could about 
building a mill, building houses, and making furniture for their houses ; 
that I would make them wheels, and show them about making looms ; and 
that my wife would learn their young women to make their own cloth ; 
that our good people would send them on schoolmasters enough to school 
all their children for nothing; that I would try to have them send on a 
blacksmith who was a good man, and would mend their guns and do all 
their work for them in the best manner, and at a much more reasonable 
price-than what they had to give for it then, besides saving them the trou- 
ble of going a great distance for it. I told them that, as their land was 
excellent, if they would adopt this plan and their young men would assist 
their women and children, they might enjoy all these privileges within a few 
years, without working hard, and that then they would have a comfortable 
home for their old people and for those who were sick, where they could 
remain through the winter whilst the others were gone to their hunting 
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grounds ; and what was infinitely more than all the rest, they might then 
enjoy the religion of God’s Word, which, if they would rightfully attend to 
it, would make them unspeakably happy forever.” 

He showed them what the prospect would be if they should 
reject his proposal. Game was growing scarce, and would 
soon be too scarce for them to live by hunting. Unable to 
obtain their living from the soil, they would become in a few 
years very poor and hungry. They would’sell their excellent 
land for little or nothing, and would be under the necessity of 
leaving that pleasant river and delightful country, and of seek- 
ing a home in some distant and unknown wilderness. He 
urged them, therefore, not only to prevent liquor from being 
brought into the proposed village, but to desist entirely from 
drinking it. He would have them more afraid of those who 
brought whiskey among them than of those who came with 
fire-guns. He told them how the tribes that once lived east- 
ward to the Atlantic had almost perished, “ principally by 
means of this destroying liquor.” This universal drunkenness 
was displeasing to God, and had provoked Him to give them 
up to die as by their own hands. If the Indians there continued 
to go on as others had done, they must expect to be swept 
from the earth in like manner. They might think they could 
not keep from drinking, but if they would strive against it, and 
pray to the Great Spirit to help them, He would enable them 
to keep from it. The peroration of his discourse was in words 
like these! : — 

“ I might have lived much happier at home among my dear friends and 
acquaintance, where we had everything that was comfortable around us; 
but knowing how much you need my assistance, and having a great love 
for you, and being commanded by God, I have forsaken all, and have 
come a great distance to spend my days with you, in order to make you 
happy in this world and in the world to come. I have come by the desire 
of God’s ministers and good people, who have always been your best and 
only true friends, both in time of war and in time of peace, and have 
always been praying to God for you, that you may enjoy the great privi- 
leges which they have now been at so much pains and expense to help you 
to. I have not come merely of my own accord or by the desire of 
those good people ; but God has sent me and commands you to listen to 
me. Since it is thus, if you do not receive me and attend to the good 


1Conn, Ev. Mag,, III, 153, 154. The language in the quotation is changed 
simply from the oblique form to the direct. 
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things which I am sent to teach you, you will make me very sorrowful ; 
you will exceedingly grieve the hearts of God’s ministers and people, and 
what is infinitely worse, you will dreadfully offend God who has sent me, 
and will make Him very angry with you. 

“To conclude my speech, you are not to blame for not having this good 
religion sent to you before ; but if you reject it now it is sent, if you reject 
the goodness of God in sending it to you, and all our kind offers to you 
which have cost us so much trouble and expense, you will certainly be 
inexcusable. I hope, therefore, you will give me a favorable answer.” 


He was thus urgent in his appeal to them because he sus- 
pected that the majority were determined not to receive him. 
The patience with which they heard him was partly due to the 
fact that he had “furnished them, in the first place, with as 
much tobacco as they could smoke.” The council was pro- 
longed into the night. The next day, about noon, they 
assembled on the grass, and sent for the missionary that he 
might receive their answer. Little Otter, as the principal 
chief, announced the result of their long deliberation in a speech, 
which, as written down by Mr. Bacon, is by no means the least 
noteworthy among the recorded specimens of aboriginal 
eloquence. The answer was courteously and ingeniously 
evasive. Game was indeed becoming scarce, but there would 
be enough of it if only the “great black-gowns and chiefs” 
would keep the white people from settling so near the Indians. 
Whiskey was very mischievous, but it would do them no harm 
if the white people would leave off making it and bringing it to 
them. What the missionary had been saying was all very good, 
but they of that tribe would not wish to steal these good words 
or keep them to themselves, and therefore they advised the 
missionary to confer with other Indians, of whom there were a 
great many. The only promise they would make was that if 
all the tribes would agree to have black-gowns, they would 
agree to have one too. 

All this was only “a more polite way of answering than to 
say No.” Most men would have regarded that indirect refusal 
as conclusive. “ But,’ said Mr. Bacon, “I was not disposed to 
take even No for an answer, till I had a farther trial.” He 
immediately begged another hearing, and went on with a fresh 
argument on all the points which their answer had proposed. 
Without repeating what he had said before, he refuted their 
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evasions in a way level at every point to their capacity, and 
then he ended with this appeal : — 


“ Fathers, you see that I am very unwilling to leave you. I have come 
a great way to visit you, and I find there is a prospect of my doing you so 
much good if I remain here that I do not know how to think of going 
away. You see that it is just with me as it is with your children. If you 
tell them that you can’t have them with you, and that they must go off and 
look for another home, they will tell you that they love you so much that they 
can’t leave you. And if you insist on their going away, they will hang 
round you and tell you they can’t, and they will plead with you to let them 
live with you, and will tell you how much good they will do you if you will 
let them stay. Now, Fathers, if you will not turn away your children who 
love you and are willing to do anything for you, and who plead with you in 
this manner to keep them, I think I may conclude that you will not turn 
me away.” 


All this the Indians heard with increased attention, and then 
they held a secret consultation. After some time the mis- 
sionary was summoned to receive the answer which they had 
agreed upon. Little Otter again exhibited his oratorical skill. 
The reply was courteous but decisive. It was to this effect : 
You think the Indians are like wild horses, and that we are 
tame enough to be caught and to be used in catching others, 
But we are all wild, and if you were to try ever so long, you 
could never get us to live together. You can go home to the 
great fathers who sent you, or write to them and let them know 
howitis. Tell them that you have tried all you could to have us 
live together and could not get us to do it, and that this is the 
way with their red brothers. Your religion is very good, but 
only for white people ; it will not do for Indians. When the 
Great Spirit made white people He put them on another island, 
and gave them farms and tools to work with, and He made 
horses and horned cattle, and sheep and hogs for them, that 
they might get their living in that way, and He taught them 
to read and gave them their religion in a book. But when He 
made Indians, He made them wild and put them on this island 
in the woods, and gave them the wild game that they may live 
by hunting. We formerly had a religion very much like yours, 
but we found that it would not do for us, and we have discovered 
amuch better way. If you had only proposed to school our 
children, you might have got here and there one to attend ; but 
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we are afraid of your religion, and therefore we cannot listen to 
you. You said that you had come a great way to see us. We 
go a great way sometimes to see folks and get news, but if we 
do not make out anything, we do not mind it or think anything 
of it, This is all that your red brothers have to say to you. 

So the negotiation with those Indians was ended. Sadly 
the missionary thanked them for their civility, and expressing 
at once regret for their delusion and hearty wishes for their 
welfare, he took leave of them. It was Saturday, the 15th of 
May, and night was approaching, but as he had made every- 
thing ready, and the wind was favorable, he and his companions 
made haste to embark in their canoe, and by dint of hard row- 
ing, with little rest, they reached home safely on Tuesday, hav- 
ing been absent almost three weeks, exposed to wind and 
weather, and lying on the ground almost every night. 

Mr. Bacon’s narrative of his attempt at the Maumee River is 
the longest and most elaborate writing of his that has been 
preserved. Inasmuch as it exhibits the man better than I can 
describe him, I have given the story in full, and much of it in 
his own words. The traits of character which the reader will 
hardly fail to discern are the traits which live in my remem- 
brance of him from my early childhood till my sixteenth year. 


LEONARD BACON. 


New Haven, Conm, 
[To be Continued.) 
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MINISTRY AND CHURCHES OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





PART II.— ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE OF MINISTERS. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Tuts Second Part of the Register consists of an Alphabetical Catalogue of all the names of 
ministers in the First Part, with such memoranda as could be grouped within the limits of 
the table. We have also included, on account of their intimate relations with these min- 
isters, the ordained Presidents and Professors of Dartmouth College, of Gilmanton Theological 
Seminary, of Kimball Union Academy, and two or three other eminent instructors. 

We have sought fulness and accuracy, with what success we leave to the judgment of 
others, Any one who deals with names and dates knows how inevitably errors will 
creep into the most careful work. He is often left to a simple choice between authorities 
which seem equally good, with no means at hand of original verification. As to fulness, 
we may say that we give full birth memoranda of every present minister in the State, save 
one, whose birth-date is unknown. Ofothers now living, all but one are given, and this one 
lacks only the month and day. Of the dead, we have full birth data of all but 71, and of these 
the place and year in 45 cases, leaving 26 cases only in which the year is not known. Of 
these, more than one half were not born in this country, and nearly all were born more than 
one hundred years ago. The record of deaths is more full; so that in the matter of the 
average length of life of New England ministers, we may claim for this Register no slight 
value. Early Dates are given generally, if not uniformly, in New Style. 

It is obviously impracticable to give our authorities in all cases; but some general state- 
ment is proper. The sources from which we have drawn most largely are, the Memoranda 
of Mr. Juhn Kelly, published in Farmer and Moore’s Collections; John Farmer's List, in 
Vol. VI, American Quarterly Register, and the Ecclesiastical Statistics in other volumes of 
the same Register; Lawrence’s New Hampshire Churches; Chapman’s Dartmouth Alumni ; 
Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, together with his invaluable memoranda yet unpublished; a 
MS. List prepared by Dr. Bouton thirty years since; the General Catalogue of Andover 
Theological Seminary and the Catalogues of other Seminaries, as well as College Triennials, 
the Statistical Tables of the Gilmanton N. H. Repository and the Historic and Genealogical 
Register. Besides this, friends too numerous to mention have searched town, family, and 
other records, and are entitled to our hearty thanks; and we would acknowledge the special 
aid received from Rev. Samuel L. Gerould, Rev. F. D. Ayer, Rev. Dr. Quint, Dea. E. F. 
Duren, Rev. A. W. Wild, Rev. William H. Moore, and Hon. Franklin B. Dexter. 

EXPLANATIONS. —1. Column First gives the full name, spelled according to the later 
usage—so far as known—of the man himself. 2. Column Second gives the birth-place, 
town, and State, and date. When no State is mentioned New Hampsbire is to be under- 
stood. 3. Column Third gives collegiate and theological education. The abbreviations of the 
names of Institutions are explained at the close of the Catalogue. A dash following college 
initials shows that the man did not graduate. The same fact is indicated by a dagger after a 
seminary initial. 1f the name of an institution has been changed, the present name is used. In 
cases of private theological study, the name of the Instructor is given when known. 4, InCol- 
umn Fifth, numbers, referring to the towns in Part First, are used when there is not room for the 
name itself, The letter “‘a” after these names, shows, as in Part I, that the man was not 
there ordained or installed. A star following a name indicates that that ministry was closed 
by death. Places are arranged in the order of time. 5. In Column Sixth, when the fact of 
death is certain but the date unknown, a star is inserted. The letter “a” following a date 
or number implies a near conjecture, the exact fact being unknown; and a “ ?” after a date 
or place indicates doubt. In some cases additional notes are needed, referring to authorities 
and vindicating the text. Such notes are arranged alphabetically at the end, and are referred 
to by the “‘[n]” in the table. It would be easy to multiply them, but limitations of space have 
made them few. Useful summaries and a discussion of the statistics as a whole, we reserve 
for a future paper. 

A few errors in names and ordination dates in Part I are here corrected, and whenever 
disagreement is noticed Part II is to be accepted as the better authority. Four or five acting 
pastorates of a year or two, omitted in Part I, are here properly credited. ‘The only names 
added to the list for this reason are those of Clark Perry, Leander Thompson, and Nathan 
Waldo. 
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NOTES. 


ALLEN, EBENEZER. Farmer puts his birth in 1746, but he had a brother born that year. 
Harvard College Records give the date of the text. 

BELDE, THOMAS. Sprague’s Annals say he was born in Sandwich, but are probably 
incorrect. An early residence often gains meg: as a birth-place. 

BENNETT, SALMON. This gentleman, now residing in Sherman, Chattauqua County, 
New York, was ordained earlier than any other on the list, “* qué supersunt adhuc.” 
BROCK, JUHN. The researches of Mr. Sibley (Harvard Graduates) indicate that Mr, 

Brock was later and longer at Gosport than was stated in Part I. 

BROWN, CLARK, was baptized with a brother John, 1774, Oct. 2, A sister, probably 
infant, was baptized in September previous. John’s name stands first, probably us the 
older, from which we infer that Clark was born about 1772. 

BROWN, JONATHAN. Farmer says he was born in Madbury, and we think he must be 
right, although Parker’s Derry, Dartmvuth Alumni, and all other authorities say 
Pittsfield. Chichester, from which Pittsfield was taken in 1782. was not settled until 1708, 
If he was 80 years old at death, he must have been born in 1757, or the very first of January, 
1758; and his birth could not have been in the forests of the unsettled wilderness. If Dr, 
Chapman is right in giving his age as 78, and his birth in 1759, the probability is some- 
what modified; but his munument gives the age 80. His father was one of the first set- 
tlers of Pittsfield. 

BURGESS, DYER. In Part I this name is given Burge, and we leave it standing out of its 
true alphabetical place for this reason and that the brothers Caleb and Dycr be not 
separated. Both are included in the Burgess Genealogy. Their father removed, in 1783, 
from Connecticut to Vermont, and at that time the **+s” fell into disuse. About the 
time of his removal from New Hampshire to Uhio, 1817, Dyer and other members of the 
family resumed the *‘ss;” but Caleb, having become known as an author (he wrote the 
well-known treatise on the Atonement), did not choose to make the change. Dyer 
— his life in Ohio, in a very honored and useful ministry. 

COLBY, JOHN. Dartmouth alumni and New Hampshire Churches give this birth-date 
different!y. Our authority is Mr. Colby. 

COLTON, CHESTER. This birth-date is taken from Cothren’s Ancient Woodbury, for 
which it was furnished by Kev. Willis 8. Colton, from his father’s family record. The 
daughter with whom he died in Ohio gives us the death date. It is upon his monument. 

CUTTER, ADONIJAH H. The Cutter Family gives his birth in 1808. His widow says, 
1806, and this seems the more probzble in comparison with the birth dates of his brothers, 

EMEKSON, JOHN, was probably not ordained in 1695, st Manchester, Mass., as some 
authorities have it; no church was organized there until 1716. 

EMERY.STEPHEN. Coflin’s Newbury claims this man as a native; but Stephen Emery 
of Newbury, wus born 1715; while the Harvard graduate and Nottingham minister died 
in Chatham, Mass., as the text states, according 1o his monument, and he certainly 
entered college from Exeter. Ms 

FISH, HALLUWAY. . He wrote his own name with “a,” not “0,” in the firet syllable. 

GANNETT, ALLEN writes, that he was born in June, not ax Dartmouth Alumni has it. 

HITCHCOCK, WM. D. The Family Record gives this birth-date. ‘The monument differs. 

HULL, JOSEPH. Rev. Dr. Quint 7 this man was at Durham, and removed to Gusport 
in 1662. He doubtless succeeded Emerson there, instead of preceding him. 

HYDE, SAMUEL. That the Samuei Hyde born in Newtun, as stated, is the same man a6 
the Madbury minister is not c+rtain, but seems probable. ‘he evidence points to New- 
ton as his birth-place; and of several Samuel Hydes, born in Newton, as recorded, this 
one best meets the conditions. 

LEVERICH, WILLIAM. Mr. Riker, the historian of Newtown, Long Island, and a 
descendant, says that this is the way he wrote his own name. 

PEABODY, STEPHEN. Harvard College Records tix the date of birth in 1742; but his 
monument, and Dr. Felt, his son-in-law, say 1741, as does the Peabody Genealogy in the 
N. E. Historic and Genealogical Register. 

2 a The printed Ordination Sermon has the date given; other authori- 
ties say Jan. 27. 

PRENTICE, NATHANIEL. This date is reported both as birth and baptismal. We 
suspect the latter is the truth. 

SECCOMBE, JOSEPH. ‘this birth-place and date are from Boston Records, and are con- 
firmed by Harvard College Records. Brooks, followed by Savage, gives Medtord as birth- 
— but suspiciously, without date, and is doubtless mistaken. If there was a Joseph 
n the Medford family, this could not have been the same man. 

SMITH, ELI and JOHN. The old Belchertown Record of Births gives the dates of birth 
of these brothers differently: Eli, 1759, Aug. 26, and John, 1766, Feb. 22. We do not 
venture to change the dutes everywhere else given, but submit the question. 

STONE, 8. M. Dartmouth Alumnct is in error in giving Fitzwilliam as his birth-place. 

WATERS, CORNELIUS. His birthjand death dates are reported with various e:rors. Our 
authority is Mr. K. F. Waters, of the Boston Advertiser, his grandson. 

WHEATON, GEORGE. Harvard College Records say he was born in 1749, but must be in 
error, a8 his parents were not married until 1750. Farmer said of him, that “ he was 
probably the youngest clergyman who ever died in New Hampshire.”’ 1s not the state- 
ment still true, and for the whole country ? 

WHEELWRIGHT, JOHN. Hon. Charles H. Bell, President of the N. H. Historical 
Society, who has made a special study of the whole subject, says that after his return 
from England he certainly wrote his own name as we give it. 

WILLIAMS, SIMON F. I ter’s Gilmanton says that he died in 1802. 
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CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES IN 
1875-76. 


Tue following lists are compiled from the printed catalogues, with 
additions by letters and information in manuscript. 

The seminaries are arranged in the alphabetical order of the towns and 
cities in which they are located. 

The date following the office of a professor is that of the year when he 
entered upon that professorship. If he was earlier a professor in some 

‘ other department, we have mentioned the fact in parenthesis. 

The students are, for the first time, arranged in one Catalogue, alphabet- 
ically, to facilitate reference. In this Catalogue a dash under “College” 
signifies that the person has not been a member of any college ; the name 
of a college, with a dash where the year would come, signifies that the 
person was once a student in that college, but did not become a graduate ; 
a blank in either case signifies our ignorance. 

The following list of abbreviations of names of colleges has been pre- 
pared after careful survey of the whole field. To secure uniformity, we 
are obliged to make several changes from the abbreviations used in some 

‘catalogues. Our rule is, in case of conflict, to use the simple initials for 
the older colleges and more extended abbreviations for the later ones. 


A.C. Amherst College, Massachusetts. N.J.C. New Jersey College. 

Ba.C. Bates College, Maine. N.W.C. North Western College, Illinois, 
Baldwin University, Ohio. 0.C. Oberlin College, Ohio. 
Beloit College, Wisconsin. O1.C. Olivet College, Michigan. 
Blackburn University, Illinois. O.W.U. Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Bowdoin College, Maine. Ott.C. Ottawa College. 
Brown University, Rhode Island. Ott.U. Otterbein University, Ohio. 
Brussels University, Belgium, P.C. Pennsylvania College. 
Codrington College, West Indies. Q.C. Queen’s College, Canada. 

. Colby University, Maine. K.C. Ripon College, Wisconsin. 
Cornell University, New York. Simp.C. Simpson College, Iowa. 
Cumberland University, Tenn. 8.U. Southern University, Alabama. 
Dartmouth College, N. Hampshire. Tab.C. Tabor College, Iowa. 

Franklin and Marshall Co!lege, Pa. U.C. Union College, New York. 
Hamilton College, New York. U.Cal. University of California. 
Harvard College, Massachusetts. U.Ice. University of Iceland. 
Hillsdale College, Michigan. U.I. University of Indiana, 
Howard University, Dis. Columbia. U.M. University of Michigan. 
Towa College. U.P. University of Pennsylvania. 
Kings College, London. U.Vt. University of Vermont. 
Knox College, Illinois. Urs.C. Ursinus College, Pennsylvania. 
Lawrence University, Wisconsin. Wab.C. Wabash College, Indiana, 
Louis College, France. W.U. Wesleyan University, Ct. 
Marietta College, Ohio. Westm.C. Westminister College, Penn. 

- Maryville College, Tennessee. W.R.C. Western Reserve College, Ohio, 
McGee College, Missouri. Wh.C. Wheaton College, Ohio. 
Middlebury College, Vermont. Witt.C. Wittenburg College, Ohio. 
Milton College, Wisconsin. W.C. Williams College, Massachusetts. 
Monmouth College, Illinois. Y.C. Yale College, Connecticut, 

Mt.Un.C. Mt. Union College, Ohio. 
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I. ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
ANDOVER, Mass. 
Opened for instruction, Sept. 28, 1808. 
FACULTY. 


Rev. EpwArps A. PARK, D.D., Abbot Professor of Christian Theology. — 1847. (Was Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Rhetoric, 1836-47.) 

Rev. Joun L. TAYLOR, D.D., Smith Professor of Theology and Homiletics (in the Special 
Course) and Lecturer on Pastoral Theology. — 1868. 

Rev. AusTIN PHELPS, D.D., Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. — 1848, 

Rev. EGBERT OC. SMYTH, D. D., Brown Professor of Ecclesiastical History. — 1863, 

Rev. J. HENRY THAYER, D. D., Associate Professor of Sacred Literature. ~ 1864. 

Rev. CHARLES M. MEAD, Hitchcock Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature. — 
1866. 

Rev. J. WESLEY CHURCHILL, Jones Prof: of Elocution. — 1868. 





. Lecturer on Foreign Missions, 
Rev. TruMAN N, Post, D. D., Lecturer on Congregationalism. 
Rev. ALEXANDER H. CLAPP, D. D., Lecturer on Home Missions. 
Rev. WILLIAM L. Ropes, A. M., Librarian. 


II. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
BANGOR, Marne. 
Opened for instruction, November, 1817. 


FACULTY. 


Rev. Exocu Ponn, D.D., President, Professor Zmeritus of Ecclesiastical History. —1855- 
1870, Emeritus, 1870. (Was Professor of Theology, 1832-55.) 

Rev. DANIEL SMITH TALCOTT, D. D., Hayes Professor of Sacred Literature. — 1839. 

Rev. WILLIAM M. BARBOUR, D. D., Buck Professor of Christian Theology.— 1875. (Was 
Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties, 1869~’75.) 

Rev. Levi L. PAtnE, Waldo Professor of Ecclesiastical History. — 1870, 

Rev. Joun 8. SEWALL, Fogg Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, and Oratory, 1875. 


III. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
CuicaGco, ILL. 
Opened for instruction, October, 1858. 


FACULTY. 


Rev. SAMUEL CO. BARTLETT, D. D., New England Professor of Biblical Literature. — 1858. 

Rev. FRANKLIN W. Fisk, D. D., Wisconsin Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. — 1858. 

Rev. JAMES T. HYDE, D. D., Iowa Professor of Pastoral Theology and Special Studics.— 
1870. 

Rev. GrorGce N. BOARDMAN, D. D., Illinois Professor of Systematic Theology. — 1871. 

Rey. THEODORE W. Hopkins, a. M., Sweetser and Michigan Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. — 1874. 


Rev. EDWARD M. Boorm, A. M., Instructor in Elocution, 

Rev. WILLIAM M. PATTON, D. D., Lecturer. 

Rev. Grorce 8. F. SAVAGE, D. D., 112 W. Washington Street, Financial Secretary and 
Treasurer. 
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IV. THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONNECTICUT, 
HarT¥ForD, Cr. 


Opened for instruction in 1834, 


FACULTY. 

Rev. WILLIAM THOMPSON, D.D., Nettleton Professor of the Hebrew Language and Lit- 
erature. — 1834, 

Rev. WILLIAM 8. KArr, Riley Professor, elect, of Christian Theology. — 1875. 

Rev. » Professor of Homiletics. 

Rev. THomas 8, CHILDS, D. D., Waldo Professor of Biblical and Ecclesiastical History. — 
1872. 

Rev. MaTTnNEw B. RIDDLE, D. D., Hosmer Professor of New Testament Exegesis. — 1872. 

Rey. JOHN it, HERRICK, D. D., Acting Professor of Christian Theology. 


R. G, HisBARD, Teacher of Elocution. 


Lecturers on the Carew Foundation, 1875: 
Rev. JosEri T. DuRYEA, D. D., Rev. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D. D., Rev. JOHN HALL, D. D., 
Rev. E. P. HuMPHREY, D. D., Rev. WILLIAM M. PAXTON, D. D. 


V. THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF YALE COLLEGE. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Opened for instruction in 1822. 


FACULTY. 

Rev. NOAH PORTER, D. D., LL. D., President (1871), and Clark Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy and Metaphysics.— 1846. (Was Temporary Prof. of Theology, 1858-66.) 

Rev. LEONARD BACON, D. D., LL. D., Lecturer on Church Polity and American Church His- 
tory. — 1871. (Was Temporary Prof. of Theology, 1866-71.) 

Rev. GeorGe E. Day, D. D., Holmes Professor of the tiebrew Language and Literature, 
and Biblical Theology. — 1866. 

Rev. SAMUEL HARRIS, D. D., L&.D., Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology. — 1871, 

Rev. JAMES M. Hoppin, D. D., Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Duties. — 1861. 

Rev. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. — 1861. 

Rev. Trmeruy DwiGcHt, D. D., Buckingham Professor of Sacred Literature. — 1858. 


Rev. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D. D., Lecturer on Preaching. 

Rev. MARK Hoppin, D. D., LL.D., Lecturer on the Scriptural Idea of God. 

Rev. JOHN HALL, D.D., Lecturer on the Relation of the Pastor to Sabbath Schoo! Instruction. 
Prof, LEONARD J. SANFORD, M. D., Lecturer on the Preservation of Health. 


VI. PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 
Opened for instruction, June, 1869. 


FACULTY. 
Rev. JosernH A. BENTON, D. D., Professor of Sacred Literature. — 1869. Also, of Homiletics, 


pro tem. 
Rev. GEoRGE MOOAR, D. D., Professor of Theology.— 1870. Also, of Ecclesiustical His 


tory, pro tem. 


Rev, ANDREW L. STONE, D.D., Lecturer on the Work of the Preacher, 

Rev. Tuomas K. Nosxe, Lecturer on the Work of the Pastor. 

Rey. EpwARp P. BAKER, Lecturer on the Lands of the Bible. 

Rev. Joun K. MCLEAN, Lecturer on the Polity and History of the Churches. 
Rev. JAMES H. WARREN, D. D., Lecturer on the Home Missionary Work. 
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VII. THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 
Opened for instruction in 1835. 


FACULTY. 

Rev. JAMES H. FAIRCHILD, D. D., President (1866), Avery Professor of Moral Philosophy 
(1858), and Professor of Systematical Theology.— 1858. (Was Tutor in the College 
1839-"42 ; Professor in the College, 1842-"58.) 

Rev. JoHN MORGAN, D. D., Professor of New ‘l'estament Literature and Biblical Theology. — 
1835. 

Rev. Etisau P. BARROWS, D. D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature. — 1372, 

Rev. HtgaM MEAD, D. D., Professor of Sacred Rhetoric.— 1869. Also, of Pastoral Theology, 
1875. 

Rev. Jupson Situ, Professor of Church History and Lecturer on General History. — 1870. 


Rev. HEnry COWLES, D. D., Lecturer on Prophecy. 

Rev. A. HastinGs Ross, Lecturer on Congregationalism. 

Rev. MARK HOPKINS, D. D., LL. D., Lecturer on the Scriptural Idea of Man. 
Rev. W. W. PATTON, D. D., Lecturer on Modern Scepticism, 

Rev. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D. D., Lecturer on Preaching. 

JAMES R, SEVERANCE, Instructor in Elocution, 


STUDENTS. 








NAMES, RESIDENCE. 


raduation. 
Seminary. 
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Nahabed Abdalian, Gurun, Eastern{Turkey, 
George Blake Adams, Medway, Mass, 

George Burton Adams, Pecatonica, Ill, 

Henry C. Adams, Waterloo, Io. 

8. Winchester Adriance, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Fung Affoo, San Francisco, Cal. 
Fred. Lyman Allen, White River Junction, Vt. 
Ira Buell Allen, Geneva, Wis. 

W. P. Alward, Queen’s Gomi. N.B. 
David R. Anderson, Oak Creek, Wis. 
Andrew Websier Archibald, New Kingston, N. Y. 
Edward Payson Armstrong, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Doane Rice Atkins, Truro, Mass. 
Walter H. Ayres, Lebanon, N. H. 


Edward E. Bacon, Andover, Mass. 
Thomas Rutherford Bacon, New Haven, Conn. 
Orrin G. Baker, Derry, N. H. 
Frederick Elisha Bangs, Summer Hill, N. Y. 
Hamilton M. Bartlett, Sabula, Io, 

Ward Batchelor, Bristol, Ill. 

David Nelson Beach, South Orange. N. J. 
Elmer J. Beach, Harwinton, Conn. 
Clarence Augustine Beckwith, Victor, Mich. 

William Alanson Beecher, Verona, N. Y. 

Charles William Benton, Mount Lebanon, Syria, 
Loren Foster Berry, Biddeford, Me. 

John William Best, Wheeler, Pa. 

Warren F. Bickford, Newburgh, Me. 

John B. Bidwell, Turner, Ill. 

Charles E. Bisbee, Boston, Mass. 

Albert Wade oe 
Jonathan Edwards Bissell, 
Arthor W. Blair, Newbury, Vt. P 
Henry A. Blake, Providence, KR. I. Sen. 
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RESIDENCE. 


Year of 
Graduation. 
Seminary. 





Charles A. Blanchard, 
Edwin Munsell Bliss, 
Spencer R. Bonnell, 
George C. Booth, 

Park A. C. Bradford, 
Leverett Bradley, Jr. 
Charles N. Brainerd, 
George Wolcott Brooks, 
Israel Brown, 

Justus N. Brown, 
Charles C. Bruce, 
Samuel Joshua Bryant, 
Rolla George Bugbee, 
Norman H. Burnham, 
Richard M. Burr, 
Nathan L. Barton, 
Samuel Clarke Bushnell, 


William Carr, 

Homer W. Carter, 

Otis Cary, Jr. 

George Herbert Cate, 
William Benton Chamberlain, 
Samuel W. Chapin, 
Austin 8. Chase, 

Ezra Bailey Chase, 

Frank K. Chase, 

Russell L. Cheney, 
Truman D. Childs, 

Ezra Porter Chittenden,. 
Thomas D. Christie, 
Frank E. Clark, 

Moulton N. Clark, 

Orville Carlton Clark, 
on Brayton Clarke, 
Fran ners Cobb, 
John Chamberlain Collins, 
William Hawthorne Cope, 
Isaac Linneus Corey, 
Matthew A. Crawford, 
Charles Cole Creegan, 
Edmund Cressman, 
Rowland 8. Cross, 

Edwin T. Cruse, 

John Morgan Cummings, 


Thomas Whitney Darling, 
William V. W. Davis, 
Charles O. Day, 

Fred de Bos, 

Thomas Weston De Long, 
William Denley, 

Herbert McKeusie Denslow, 
Willis C. Dewey, 

George L. Dickenson, 

John C. Duncan, 

George H. Dunlap, 

Samuel Palmer Dunlap, 
William Edgar Dunlap, 
John Mason Dutton, 

Nathan T. Dyer, 


Jonathan Edwards, 
Henry R. Ewatt, 


Walter Farr, 
William J. Feemster, 
John W. Ferner, 
James C. Ferrell, 


Wheaton, Ill. 
Constantinople, Turkey, 
Worcerter, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Methuen, Mass. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Wedron, Ill. 
Oberlin, O. 
Peterboro’, N. H. 
Vermillion, O. 
Bridgewater, Vt. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Plymouth, Ill 

New Haven, Conn. 


West Glover, Vt. 
lallmadge, O. 
Foxborough, Mass. 
Wolfeborough, N. H. 
Oberlin, O. 
Providence, R. I. 
Andover, Mass. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Emerald Grove, Wis. § 
Chagrin Falls, O. 
Ripon, Wis. 

Beloit, Wis. 
Westborough, Mass. 
Seward, Neb. 
Oberlin, O. 
Gilmanton, N. H. 
Lewi-ton, Me. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thorntown, O. 
Lawn Ridge, Ill. 
Wakeman, O. 
Bethlehem, Pa, 
Ripon, Wis. 
Calumet, Mich, 
Tabor, Io. 


Keene, N. H. 
Boston, Mass. 
Catskill, N. Y. 
Salem, Mass. 


New Canaan, Conn. 
Toulon, Ill. 

Heath Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Concord, N. H. 
Galesburg, Ill. 
Urbana, O. 

East Craftsbury, Vt. 
South Braintree, Mass. 


Plymouth, Pa. 
Arizona, 


Carmel, Me. 
Columbus, Miss. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Astoria, Or. 


a Q | College. 
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RESIDENCE, 





Hiram J. Ferris, 
Clarence Finster, 
Charlies E. Fitz, 

Walter B. Floyd, 
Edward Powell Foster, 
Frank H. Foster, 

James L. Fowle, 

H. A. Freeman, 

Taral Terjesen Frickstad, 
Smith Dunbar Fry, 


Jee Gam, 

George A. Gates, 
— William George, 
David Gochenauer, 
David Wilder Goodale, 
Isaac Goodell, 

Dennis Goodsell, 
George A. Gordon, 
George Herbert Grannis, 
Charles Francis Graves, 
J. H. Griner, 

Ambrose Daniel Gring, 
Sylvester S. Grinnell, 
George W. Grover, 
George H. Gutterson, 


Alexander D. Hail, 
George C. Hall, 

Felix Shaw Hamel, 
Charles W. Hanna, 
Millard F. Hardy, 

John William Hargrave, 
James Lyman Harrington, 
Myron O. Harrington, 
Desevigna Fisk Harris, 
*George Harris, 

Henry Wesley Harvey, 
Lemuel Spencer Hastings, 
Azel Hatch, 

Franklin Samuel Hatch, 
Addison Wilbur Hayes, 
Richard W. Hazeland, 
Ivory H. Bartlett Headley, 
William Hedges, 

John Herbert, 

Charles William Hill, 
Eben Leander Hill, 
Wiiliam H. Hinckley, 
John Howard Hincks, 
~— Preston Hodge, 

J. H. Hoffman, 

David Leverett Holbrook, 
—— Swift Holbrook, 
John Wesley Horner, 
William Addison Houghton, 
Henry Nelson Hoyt, 
Nathan Hubbell, 

William Tucker Hutchins, 


Edmond C. Ingalls, 
Joseph Henry Isham, 
Joseph Brainerd Ives, 


Owen Jenkins, 
George Henry Johnson, 
David L. Jones, 


Milton, Wis. 

Mannaville, N. Y. 

Manchester, N. H. 

Carlinville, Ili. 

Coalton, Ky. 

Springfield, Mass, 
‘oburn, Mass. 

Pleasant River, N. 8. 

Christianssand, Norwa , 

Keokuk, Io. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
East Orrington, Me. 
Abbotistown, Pa, 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Bradford, Mass. 
Nelson, O. 
Everett, Mass. 
Oberlin, O. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Shewsbury, Pa. 
Maryville, Pa. 
Concord, N. H. 
Andover, Mass, 


Rerlin, O. 

Oakland, Cal. 
amworth, Eng. 
Vevay, Ind. 
Marlboro’, N. H. 
Ripon, Wis. 
Washington, D. C. 
3t. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Columbus, O. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Augusta, Mich. 

3t. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Chatham, O, 
Chelsea, Vt. 

Berea, O. 
Melksham, Wilts, Eng. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgehampton, N. Y. 
Andover, Mass. 
Biddeford, Me. 

St. Clair, Mich. 
Beardstown, IIl. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Janesville, Wis. 
heoien Centre, Vt. 
Chicago, Ili. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Lanesville, Ind. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Muir, Mich. 

New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Blooming Grove, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Cornwall, Conn, 


Oberlin, O. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Utica, N. Y. 
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RESIDENCE. 


College, 





Henry Jones, 
James J. Jones, 
John P. Jones, 


Frank H. Kasson, 
Edward 8. D. Kelsey, 
Robert Roy Kendall, 
William Sloane Kennedy, 
Edward Kimball, 

James R. Knodell, 

Phaon Silas Kohler, 
Francis Marion Kumler, 


Nathaniel Demster Lanphear, 
Herbert W. Lathe, 

Frank Theodosius Lee, 
Edward Allan Leeper, 

David P. Lindsley, 

Louis Lockstadt, 

Eli Roberts Loomis, 

William DeLoss Love, 

John Nathaniel Lowell, 
Casimir Bowman Ludwig, 


Charles A. Maine, 
Henry Ferris Markham, 
John Marsland, 

George Edward Martin, 
Thomas McClelland, 
Frank mpg wk 
William D. McFarland, 
A.J.McGown, 

Dugald McGregor, 
David C. McNair, 
Martin H. Mead, 

Ellis Mendell, 
Alexander R. Merriam, 
John Milton Merrill, 
Gregory Michaelian, 
Frank EK. Mills, 

Harbor 8. Mills, 

Jerome Dolson Mills, 
James Dunning Monroe, 
Marcus Whitman Montgomery, 
Daniel Marshall Moore, 
Christian Mowery, 
William Dexter Mosman, 


William W. Nason, 

Jacob Glasser Neff, 

Lanman James Nettleton, 
Frederick Wesson Newcomb, 
Albert F. Newton, 

Kingsley F. Norris, 


William Brewster Oleson, 
Charles Henry Oliphant, 
Gurney Mahan Orvis, 
George W. Osgood, 


Edward Anson Paddock, 
Samuel T. Page, 

Hobart Kingsbury Painter, 
Frank H. Palmer, 

James Courtlandt Palmer, 
John Parsons, Jr. 

Charles De Forrest Patterson, 
Robert Peacock, Jr. 

George Samuel Pelton, 


Rawdon, P. Q. 
Plymouth, Pa. 
Shenandoah City, Pa. 


Grinnell, Io 

Columbus, 0. 

Ridgefield, Conn. 

Oxford, O. 

Miles, Io. 

ts get Falls, Wis. 
pt, Pa. 

Warterville, oO. 

Olivet, Mich. 

Worcester, Mass. 

Kenosha, Wis. 

Atlanta, Il. 

Andover, Mass. 

Oakland. Cal. 

Pawlet, Vt. 

East Saginaw, Mich. 

South Newburgh, Me. 

Chambersburg, Pa. 


Stillwater, N. J. 
Oberlin, O. 
Chester, Conn. 
Norwich, Conn, 
Mendon, Iil. 
Penfield, O. 
Hartford, Conn, 
Scituate, Mass. 
Manilla, Ont. 
Clark, Pa. 
Richmondville, N. Y. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Goshen, N. Y. 
Collamer, O. 
Adabazar, Turkey, 
Pepperell, Mass. 
‘West Chester, Io. 
Canton, Ill. 

‘Town Line, N. Y. 
Cleveland, O. 
Orange, Mass 


Willow Island, West Va. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


North Billerica, Mass. 
Kutztown, Pa, 
Oberlin, O. 

Barnard, Vt. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Sodus, N. Y. 


Brighton, O. 
Orange, N. J. 
Atlanta, IIL. 
Bangor, Me. 


Baraboo, Wis. 
Brewer, Me. 
Oberlin, O. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Saugus, Mass. 
Laporte, O. 
Lanark, Ont. 





South Windsor, Conn. 
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RESIDENCE, 


Year of 
Graduation. |! 
Seminary. 





Moses Peters, Saegersville, Pa. 
James H. Pettee, Manchester, N. H. 
Julius Ezekiel Phelps, Southampton, Mass. 
William Irving Phillips, Chicago, Ill. 

Pearse Pinch, West Rosendale, Wis. 
Abner Mahlon Pipes, Tonica, Ill. - 


Orthello Vermillen Rice, Oberlin, O. 
Jarvis Richards, Andover, Mass. 
J.8. Richards, Jr. Breman, Me. 
James Richmond, Danvers Centre, Mass. 
Jacob P. Riedinger, Randolph, O. 
Albert Augustus Roberts, Monticello, Fla. 
Harlan Page Roberts, Oberlin, O. 
James Hudson Roberts, Hartford, Conn. 
Charles H. Rogers, Coon Creek, Mo. 
Osgood W. Rogers, Windham, Me. 
William Clayton Rogers, Oberlin, O. 

C. J. H. Ropes, London, Eng. 
John E, Ruseell, Walpole, N. H. 
Charles Jackson Ryder, Uberlin, O. 


Cass. der C. Sampson, Harrison, Me. 
Frank W. 8a: born, Marblehead, Mass. 
Henry C . Sco' ford, Louisville, Kan. 
John 8: tt, Naugatuck, Conn. 
Herbert M. Scruton, Lawrence, Mass. 
Henry Thorne Sel!, Amityville, N. Y. 
Arthur L. Seward, Guilford, Conn. 
Rarker B. Sherman, Medford, Mass, 
Floyd Emerson Sherman, Douglas, Maxs, 

8. D. Shurts, New York, N. Y. 
Adam Simpson, Dunloy, Ireland, 
Henry M. Skeels, Dundee. Ill. 
Henry Levi Slack, Cambridge, Mass. : 
William Frederick Slocum, Jr. |Newtonville, Mass. A.C. 
ne Franklin Smith, Corinth, Miss. Cumb. U. 
Frederick H. Smith, Shoreham, Vt. — _ 
George H. Smith, Lancaster, O. Witt. C. [1872 
William H. Smith, Winchester, N. H. — — 
‘Woodford Demaree Smock, Fairfield. Io. 0. C. 1872 
Frederick Elkanah Snow, New Haven, Conn. Y.c 1875 
Silas A. Spooner, Ware, Mass. _ 
Edward Strieby steele, Oberlin, O. " 1872 
Joseph St. John, Amiens, France, _ 
Cyrus Stone, Andover, Mass. 1872 
Charles Bentley Strong, Coleraine, Mass. A. O. 1873 
Delos Adelbert Strong, North Adams, Mich. \e — 
Arnabjarni Sveinbjornsen, Reykjarvik. Iceland. U. 1869, 
Godwin Delos Swezey, Rockford, Ill. ' 1873 
Albert Temple Swing, Bethel, O. Cc 1874 
William T. Swinnerton, Bridgeport, Conn. _ 


Jesse F. Taintor, Milwaukee, Wis. 1873/A. 
Frank Hudson Taylor, Oberlin, O. 1874'N. H. 
Edward Sampson Tead, Boston, Masa, 1875'N. H. 
Herb: rt Melville Tenney, Morrisville, Vt. 3.N. H. 
Leonard B. Tenney, Barre, Vt. 

Lewis J. Thomas, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
James Thompson, San Francisco, Cal. 
Charies Thomson, Mitchell, Ont. 
George Sandford Thrall, Galesburg, Lil. 
Joseph A. Tomlinson, Bedford, Pa. 
Reuben Archer Torrey, Geneva, N. Y. 
Charles T. R. Tracy, San Francisco, Cal. 
Melville Merrick Tracy, Hartford, Conn. 
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Augustus Goodnow Upton, Elyria, O. 
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NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 


College. 


Year of 
Graduation. 
Seminary. 





Fletcher A. Valentine, 
Samuel L. Vine«nt, 
Ulysses Vuille, 


Foster Russell Wait, 

Joseph N. Walker, 

Nathaniel Rose Walker, 
- Walters, 

Arthur N. Ward, 

Lyman Warner, 

Henry P. Warren, 

Lester L. West, 

H. De For.st Wiard, 

Richard Wickett, 

David T. Williams, 

Robert O. Williams, 

William Dyvanwal Williams, 

Theodore Booth Wilson, 

George H. Wilson, 

Henry Wilson, 

+James Worthington Wilson, 

James Edmond Wolfe, 

Melvin Clinton Wood, 

Wiilis Wilcox Woodruff, 

Eugene F. Wright, 

Reuben Bean Wright, 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
Morristown, Vt. 
Dalton City, Ill. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Manchester? Eng. 
Richmond, O. 
Parsons, Pa. 
Plymouth, N. H, 
Rosendale, Wis. 
Gorham, Me. 
Tabor, Io. 
Oswego, Ill. 
Ciifford, Ont. 
Blossburg, Pa. 
Brownville, Me. 
Oberlin, O. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Salem, Mass. 
\Chicago, Ill. 

East Tilbury, Ont. 
Everett, Pa. 
Beacon Fails, Conn. 
Vienna, O. 
Shoreham, Vt. 
West Glover, Vt. 





N.J.C. 
McG, C. 
A. CG. 





Westm. C.|1874 


1874 














* Deceased, 


NotTe.—1. The figures appended to “S. C.” indicate that the student is in the first, 
second, or third year of the Special Course. 
2. The nine Resident Licentiates, given in the above list, are separated from the students 
as given in the summaries which follow. 
3. Two names are given in the above list of students in a Preparatory Course which are 
not included in the summaries. 
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COLLEGE GRADUATION OF THE THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 
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ADMISSION. 


DENOMINATIONS. — ANDOVER is “ open for the admission of Protestants 
of all denominations?” ; expected to produce evidence of “regular mem- 
bership in a church of Christ,” but “exception is made in some cases.” 
BANGOR is “open to Protestants of every denomination”; “expected to 
produce testimonials of their regular standing in some Evangelical 
church.” CHICAGO is “open to students of all denominations,” “of good 
moral character.” HARTFORD expects candidates for admission to “ pro- 
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duce evidence that they are members of some Christian church.” NEw 
HAVEN requires “membership in some Evangelical church, or other satis- 
factory evidence of Christian character” ; and receives “students of every 
Christian denomination.” OAKLAND, — “credible evidence of piety,” and 
“membership in some Evangelical church.” OBERLIN, — “expected to 
bring a certificate of membership in some Evangelical church.” 


PREVIOUS EDUCATION. — The Seminaries require a previous collegiate 
education, or evidence of sufficient attainments to enable the student suc- 
cessfully to pursue all the studies of the Theological course. Several of 
the Seminaries, however, have a “Special Course,” shorter or less com- 
plete than the regular Three Years’ Course, and requiring a less extended 
previous education. 


TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


ANDOVER. — The first term of the present Seminary year ended on 
Thursday, March 9, 1876, followed by a vacation of three weeks. The 
second term commenced on Thursday, March 30, 1876, and will continue 
until the Anniversary, June 29, 1876, to be followed by a vacation of nine 
weeks. The first term of the next Seminary year will begin on Thursday 
Aug. 31, 1876. 


BANGOR. — One vacation, commencing at the Anniversary (Wednesday, 
June 7, 1876), and continuing until the commencement of the next term 
(Thursday, Sept. 21, 1876). A recess of ten days, including the first two 
Sabbaths in February. 


CuIcaGo. — Two terms, the “ Lecture Term” and the “ Reading Term,” 
the Lecture Term commencing the Wednesday succeeding the second 
Tuesday in September, and continuing until the Wednesday or Thursday 
succeeding the second Tuesday in May; the Reading Term extending 
from the second Wednesday in June to the commencement of the Lecture 
Term, a vacation of six weeks intervening between the close of the 
Lecture Term and the commencement of the Reading Term. The 
Lecture Term is to be devoted to attendance on the regular exercises 
of the Seminary. The Reading Term is intended to be passed by the 
student under the supervision of some pastor, under whose care he may 
pursue the course of study prescribed by the Faculty, while at the same 
time acquainting himself with the details and practical duties of pastoral 
life. Anniversary, last day of the Lecture Term. 

The “ Alumni Institute” opens on the Tuesday evening nearest the 2oth 
of October, and continues four days. 


HARTFORD. — One term of study in the year, which begins on the third 
Thursday of September and closes on the fourth Thursday of May. 


NEw HAVEN. — There is but one term of study. The session of 1875-6 
commenced on Thursday, Sept. 16, 1875, and will continue till the 
third Thursday of May [May 18], 1876, when the public Anniversary is 
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held. The next annual term will begin on Thursday, Sept. 14, 1876. 
(College Library, 70,000 volumes ; Library of College Literary Societies, 
18,000; Seminary Reference Library, nearly 2,000.) 


OAKLAND. — The year consists of but one term, beginning with the third 
Thursday in August and ending with the third Thursday in May. There 
is a recess of two weeks at the holidays. 


OBERLIN. — Terms and vacations are the same as those of the college. 
Fall Term commenced Tuesday, Aug. 31, 1875; vacation commenced 
Saturday, Nov. 20, 1875. Spring Term commenced Tuesday, Feb. 15, 
1876 ; Spring Recess commences Saturday, May 6, 1876. Summer Term, 
commences Wednesday, May Io, 1876; vacation, Thursday, Aug. 3, 1876. 
Anniversary of the Theological Society, Thursday, May 4, 1876. Address 
to the Theological Alumni, Friday, July 28, 1876. Commencement 
Saturday, July 29, 1876. The next Fall Term commences Tuesday, Sept. 
5, 1876. (College Library, 14,000 volumes.) 


SUMMARIES FOR THE YEARS OF THIS PUBLICATION. 
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Congregationai Necrology. 


CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Mrs. AMELIA Horcuxiss (Oaks) Day died at New Haven, Conn., 
March 25, 1875. She was the daughter of Henry and Mary (Hotch- 
kiss) Oaks, and was born at New Haven, June 30, 1821. She was 
united in marriage to Rev. George E. Day, D. D., now professor in 
the Yale Theological Seminary, Aug. 24, 1843. 

Upon her marriage she went at once to Marlboro’, Mass., where 
her husband had already been three years pastor of the Union Con- 
gregational Church. Here she remained until the close of 1847, 
when Mr. Day accepted a call from the Edwards Church in North- 
ampton. There he began his labors in January, 1848. Three years 
later, in May, 1851, he was urged to take the professorship of Bib- 
lical Literature in Lane Theological Seminary, Ohio. ‘This offer was 
accepted, and he remained in that seminary from 1851 to 1866. 
He was then invited to similar duties in the ‘Theological Department 
of Yale College, and this call brought him and his wife back to her 
native place. 

In these several spheres Mrs. Day bore her part with rare delicacy 
and good sense, and she has left in all these places only sweet and 
pleasant remembrances. Naturally shrinking from public observa- 
tion, she nevertheless faithfully undertook those semi-public duties 
to which her position seemed to call her, and there was a charm in 
her performance of them arising from the very modesty and half- 
timidity with which it was invested. Those whose privilege it has 
been to share her society in her own home know well how person- 
ally attractive she was, how full of grace and instinctive propriety, 
how winning and pleasant in her words, and how genuine in her 
hospitality. ‘The table where she presided was always a cultured 
and attractive one to her guests. At Lane Seminary a sphere of 
activity was opened before her which she felt it to be her duty to 
fill. She sought to contribute to the social culture of that little 
world, and bring the students together in pleasant and refining 
circles of companionship. Her agency in this was marked and 
beneficent. In the recent growth and prosperity of the Divinity 
School at New Haven she took the most lively interest, and cheer- 
fully embraced the special opportunities of service, so far as her 
health permitted, which her husband’s relation to the seminary gave 
her. 

Mrs Day, at last, was called to die of that dreaded disease, 
cancer ; and long after she was bearing the burden of sharp pain 
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and hopelessness of relief her friends, outside of her own house, 
knew it not. She received and returned calls as usual ; she enter- 
tained her friends as guests in her pleasant home; she would not 
cast a gloom over her social circle, even though suffering at intervals 
the acutest agony. Not very long before her death she went in a 
carriage, and made “what she knew was a final call upon a number 
of her friends, who little thought she was never to enter their 
homes again.” It was not, indeed, till a short time before her death 
that her familiar acquaintances knew of the malady that was steadily 
consuming her life. Her sufferings towards the close seemed too 
great to be borne, but she endured them with a martyr-like patience 
and Christian resignation, waiting, day by day, for the solace of 
death. We cannot close this notice in any way so fitly as by copy- 
ing a few words from a printed note, prepared by her husband just 
after her death, to be sent to her kindred and friends: “I may be 
permitted to testify for Him who led her in her youth to consecrate 
herself to His service, that in her purity of thought and feeling, her 
unselfish and self-sacrificing spirit, her readiness to forgive, her 
steady endeavor to become more and more conformed to the image 
of Christ, her love for all goodness, and the fortitude, faith, and 
patience with which she met a most distressing form of death, the 
grace of God was magnified in her.” 
1. Me Te 


Dea. GersHom Hype died at Bath, Me., Sept. 11, 1875. He was 
born in Lebanon, Conn., Oct. 2, 1793. His parents were Zabdiel 
and Mary (Lyman) Hyde, the latter belonging to that family which, 
in its different branches, has furnished so many good ministers 
and laymen in Connecticut and Massachusetts. Gershom was one of 
six brothers, three of whom were deacons in Congregational Churches 
and one an elder in a Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In 1809 Mr. Hyde went to Bath, and in November of that year 
united with the Congregational Church. Almost immediately he 
began to take an active part in prayer-meetings and other distinctly 
Christian services. He was twice absent from Bath for a time. Two 
years were spent at Freeport, and afterwards three years in Portland, 
where he was connected with the Third Congregational Church. 
This was during the later years of the ministry of the excellent 
Rev. Charles Jenkins and the early labors of Dr. William T. Dwight. 
Then he returned again to Bath, where he passed the remainder of 
his life. 

On Jan. 3, 1821, he was married in Lebanon, Conn., to Sarah, 
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daughter of Joseph and Betsey Hyde, to whom, though of the same 
name, he was but very remotely related. Miss Hyde had united 
with the church in Lebanon, under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. 
Ely, when in her seventeenth year. She proved herself an excellent 
wife and mother, an earnest Christian, and a faithful helper of her 
husband in every good work. After some years of feeble health and 
much suffering she peacefully fell asleep in Christ in 1851. Dea. 
Hyde did not marry again, but spent his declining years in the 
family of a brother. 

The acquaintance of the writer with Dea. Hyde commenced in 
the spring of 1835. What is now known as the Central Church in 
Bath was at that time organized, and the writer was ordained its 
pastor. Mr. Hyde was one of several persons who had colonized 
from the First Church, then under the care of the venerable Dr. John 
W. Ellingwood, to unite with others in constituting the new organ- 
ization. He came to this fresh enterprise by special request, and, 
having some time before been elected to the office of deacon in the 
First Church, was at once chosen to the same office in the new 
church, to which he brought not only wisdom and experience, but a 
thoroughly devoted heart. 

Thenceforward for more than half a generation we can testify, 
from personal knowledge, that for hearty co-operation with his pastor 
in all Christian work and devotion to the interests of the church 
he was a model church officer. His own Christian life was thor- 
oughly earnest and, at the same time, steady and healthful. He 
loved Christ fervently, and, of course, loved the church of which 
he was a member, and the whole church catholic. If there was 
any special duty to be done, a case of discipline that required atten- 
tion, of distress to be relieved, of the sick or afflicted to be visited, 
the pastor had only to suggest that his services were needed to 
have them rendered cheerfully and at once. We never knew him 
shrink from any duty because it was an unpleasant one. He had no 
crotchets, no pet views or plans of his own which he wished to 
see advanced ; but recognizing the pastor as the chosen leader of 
the flock, it seemed to be always his delight to encourage and sustain 
him by his sympathy, his counsels, and his prayerful co-operation. If 
Dea. Hyde was not in the prayer-meeting, the Sabbath School, — of 
which he was many years superintendent, — and the public service in 
the house of God, it was certainly assumed that he was either seriously 
ill or absent from the city. Though his mind did not work rapidly 
and he was not fluent in speech, yet his good sense, his genial spirit, 
and, above all, his genuine unction rendered his prayers and remarks 
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in the weekly meetings interesting and profitable to all. His daily 
Christian example was generally recognized as eminently consistent. 
With the cordial sympathy and co-operation of Mrs. Hyde he made 
his home a Bethel and an abode of sanctified affection His three 
daughters were given to God from their birth and early led to Christ, 
and all became the wives of Christian ministers, — two of them to 
go to the great Home Missionary field, — called early to their rest 
‘ and laid for their last repose beneath the green turf of the prairies. 
Their children are rising up, some of them in the ministry of Christ, 
to honor their memory. 

As Dea. Hyde advanced to old age his mind became gradually 
enfeebled, till his memory was almost gone. Still, however, he con- 
tinued to exhibit his Christian spirit. He would wander off with 
his Bible to hold a meeting, as he supposed, or go to his wife’s 
grave, saying that he wanted to go home. Every day he took to be 
the Sabbath, and would give thanks in his prayers for its return ; 
and when missed on one occasion on a week-day, he was found in 
his accustomed seat in church, waiting for service to begin. During 
his last days his only surviving daughter, who had been very dear to 
him, was unable to make him recognize her ; but when she repeated 
the first verse of the fourteenth chapter of John’s Gospel, he at once 
repeated the second, and so on alternately for several verses, remem- 
bering Christ and His words when even the tenderest memories of 
earth were lost. Wife, daughters, the dearest friends, living and 
dead, were forgotten ; but when pressed for an answer as to what 
he loved, he promptly replied, “The songs of Zion” ; and he would 
sing the old hymns and tunes, which he had known from a boy, 
almost to the hour when his voice united in the chorus of those who 
were waiting for him in the home to which he so longed to go. 

R. P. 


Hon. Orrin Sace died at Ware, Mass., June 23, 1875, in his 
eighty-fifth year. He was the youngest son of William and Bath- 
sheba (Hollister) Sage, and was born in Middletown, Conn., Jan. 
17,1791. His mother died when he was seven months old. At 
the age of thirteen he went into the family of an older brother, a 
merchant in Middletown. His education was in the common 
schools and in the store of his brother. When nineteen years of 
age, John and Daniel Hinsdale, merchants of Middletown, took him 
into their service, and in a year furnished him with a stock of goods 
with which he commenced trade in 1811 in Blandford, Mass. In 
1814 the Hinsdales failed, and with them the Eagle Bank of New 
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Haven, and. Mr. Sage purchased their interest in the store at Bland- 
ford. The peace of 1815 caused great depression in merchandise ; 
but by industry and economy, he was able to pay his notes to the 
Hinsdales, and establish a character for integrity. Mr. Sage con- 
tinued in business in Blandford until 1848. He pursued the same 
course with several of his clerks that the Hinsdales did with him, — 
starting them in trade with capital which brought favorable results. 
One such partnership near Rochester, N. Y., was continued for thirty 
years. Every year an accurate inventory was made, showing the 
results of business. He represented the town of Blandford in the 
Legislature in 1831, 32, and ’34, and was senator from Hampden 
County in 1836-37. Mr. Sage removed to Ware in 1848, where he 
passed the remainder of a long, honorable, and useful life. He 
soon became president of the bank in that place, which office 
he held until the bank became a national institution in 1865, and 
he was a director and vice-president until his death. 

Mr. Sage’s taste for agriculture and horticulture afforded him an 
agreeable employment in the evening of life. Modest and retiring 
in his nature, quiet and unpretending in his habits, he made no 
show, but many can speak of his kind and generous acts. He united 
with the Congregational Church in Blandford in September, 1822, 
and took a leading part in the erection of a new church building 
and the support of the gospel and in various benevolent objects. 
When he left Blandford he gave a fund of $1,000 to the Congre- 
gational Church, and afterwards presented them with a parsonage. 
He also presented the town of Ware a beautiful lot of twenty-five 
acres for a cemetery. To Williams College he gave, some years 
ago, a scholarship of $1,000; and more recently he endowed the 
professorship of History and Political Economy with a fund of 
$30,000. To the town of Osage, county seat of Mitchell County, 
Iowa, of which he was one of the founders, and which was named for 
him, he gave nearly seven hundred acres of land to establish a public 
library, and erected a handsome brick building for its reception. 
For more than fifty years he was a constant and increasingly liberal 
giver to the American Board, while the Home Missionary Society 
and the American Missionary Association and other benevolent 
objects shared his liberality. 

Mr. Sage was a man intellectually of the soundest judgment, while 
his character was marked by the predominance of Christian prin- 
ciple. Of the strictest integrity, he accumulated a large property, 
and used it as a steward of the Master. He gave, not from impulse, 
but upon principle and system. 
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When he united with the church in 1822 he gave in: baptism his 
eldest daughter, Harriet Newell,— a name regarded as representative 
of the cause of missions. At the same time he set apart a stated 
sum of money for that cause, which he increased as his means 
increased. He was a man of large charity, though firm in his 
own convictions, free from malice and guile, calm and retiring in his 
manners, but always gentle, tender, and constant in his friendships. 

Mr. Sage made the following bequests: To the Congregational 
Society of Blandford, Mass., for ministerial fund, $5,000; to the 
town of Ware, Mass., for care of cemetery, $3,000 ; East Congre- 
gational Society of Ware, Mass., for parsonage, $5,000 ; to Foreign 
Missions, $10,000; American Home Missionary Society, $5,000 ; 
American Missionary Association, $5,000; Hampton Institute, 
$1,000 ; Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, $1,000 ; Williams College, 
$20,000 ; total, $55,000. 

A glance at our brief sketch of the life of Mr. Sage will be suffi- 
cient to show that the habit of giving for benevolent purposes was 
commenced with him in the early days of his prosperity. He did 
not wait till he had acquired a fortune before he began to distribute 
as God had prospered him; he brought forth fruit in early life 
as well as in old age. In 1823 the Rev. Dorus Clarke became 
the pastor of the Congregational Church in Blandford ; and it is 
worthy of record, is illustrative not only of the spirit of Mr. Sage 
but also of the customs of that period, that Mr. Sage, then a young 
man himself, invited Mr. Clarke into his family, and gave him his 
board for a whole year in payment of a subscription of $70 towards 
a donation from individuals as a “settlement.” Evidently he com- 
menced his active life with a sense of religious obligation; and 
knowing the tendency of accumulation to increase the love of money 
he resolved to counteract that tendency in himself by early becom- 
ing a liberal giver. His prosperity and liberality went hand in hand. 
He was industrious, and encouraged industry in others. He kindly 
aided his family connections. He was generous in his donations to 
institutions of learning, in particular to Williams College. His 
last donation of $20,000, added to the $31,000 previously given, 
makes him the largest individual donor to Williams College since 
it was founded. 

Mr. Sage was married May 4, 1817, to Miss Ruth Pease of Bland- 
ford, who died Dec. 10, 1858. He married Mrs. C. J. Tourtellott, 
Aug. 21, 1860, who survives him. He left two daughters, one the 
wife of Hon. William Hyde, of Ware. 

Ww. H. 
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Rev. Tertrus Dunninc SoutHworth, the third son of Rev. 
James and Mary (Denison) Southworth, was born in Rome, Oneida 
County, N. Y., 1801, July 25. He was a student at Hamilton Col- 
lege, but did not graduate ; he received, however, the degree of A. 
M. in 1831. He spent one year in Auburn Theological Seminary, 
and graduated at Andover in 1829. In December, 1830, after pro- 
tracted illness, he went to Paris (Lauquoit), N. Y., where he 
preached more than two years, and then at Bridgewater several 
months. He was ordained at Utica by the Oneida Presbytery, Oct. 
7, 1832, and installed at Claremont, N. H., June 18, 1834. From 
this pastorate he was dismissed July 31, 1838. In October he went 
to Franklin, Mass., and was installed, Jan. 23, 1839, successor of 
Dr. E. Smalley, in the pulpit made famous by the long ministry of 
Dr. Emmons’ From this pastorate he was dismissed, 1850, but 
continued to reside in Franklin till May, 1852. The following sum- 
mer he supplied the church in Lyndon, Vt. From 1853 to 1857 he 
resided at White Creek, N. Y., preaching there and in Bennington 
and Pownal, Vt. He became acting pastor at Pleasant Prairie, 
Kenosha, Wis., March 1, 1859, where he remained till the autumn of 
1868, at first receiving, but afterwards relinquishing, the aid of the 
A. H. M.S. But he became disabled by rheumatism from preach- 
ing, and in 1869 returned to Bridgewater, N. Y., the home of his 
childhood, where he died Aug. 2, 1874. . 

Mr. Southworth was a man of fine presence and an impressive 
speaker. His thinking was clear, and the expression of it in his ser- 
mons direct, pithy, and vigorous. He was decided in his opinions, 
and held what he believed to be truth very firmly. In Claremont 
he encountered religious currents which he could not approve, in 
the measures of the evangelist, Jedediah Burchard, and his sup- 
porters. Many thoughtful Christians in the region sympathized with 
him, and he held his ground, to his own serious discomfort in the 
loss of friends and division among his church members. In 
Franklin, the church which had enjoyed such a pastorate as Dr. 
Emmons’ found in him a successor not unworthy of such a place, 
and his memory is cherished there with respect and love. He was 
married in Weathersfield, Vt., June 17, 1839, to Martha, daughter 
of Luther Warren, then late of Hartford, Conn., who survives him. 
He preached and labored as he was able, and ceased not to strive 
to win men to Christ. The gospel which he had preached and 
loved enriched his last years with full light. 

H. A. HL 





Literary Review. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


In the last number of the Quarterly we noticed the recently published 
Oxford prize essay of Mr. Jackson on the Philosophy of Natural Religion. 
He stated in that work that he had only been able, within the brief limits 
allowed him, to open a line of argument which he desired on a future 
occasion to follow through. By his appointment to deliver the Bampton 
Lectures for 1875, a fit opportunity was afforded him, and we have the 
result in the volume entitled Zhe Doctrine of Retribution,+ which may 
accordingly be regarded as a supplement to the other. 

Having shown convincingly the validity of the argument for a personal 
and intelligent God and the possibility of a science of natural theology, 
drawn from the indications of design and final causes in nature, he proceeds 
in these lectures to a discussion of the question “ Whether Retributive 
Justice is or is not sovereign over Human Futurities.” In the conduct of 
the argument, Mr. Jackson exhibits, as in his essay, the hand of a master. 
His fairness in stating and meeting objections, his acute discrimination, 
his clearness and felicity of style, and the life and animation thrown into 
the discourses, render the book attractive to the reader and easily compre- 
hensible notwithstanding the profoundness and subtilty of the reasoning at 
many points. He has succeeded in rendering eloquent and often beautiful 
what in the hands of an inferior writer might have been dull and dry. 

Starting from the absolute reality of moral distinctions, the opposition 
of right and wrong, and the necessary connection of the one with good 
and the other with evil, the conviction of which he holds to be necessary . 
to man, he finds the law of retribution imbedded, so to speak, in the very 
constitution of the universe. He shows that the conclusions of the 
moralist, standing on the basis of immutable moral distinctions and the 
involved law of retribution, are in entire accord with those of the natural 
theist or with natural theology. Retributive justice, moreover, carries 
with it the certainty of a future life and of the doctrines of natural religion. 

The deep interest and practical importance of the subject and the time- 
liness and ability of the discussion render this volume specially worthy to 
be read. If the argument is somewhat diffuse in parts, this will be par- 
doned as inevitable almost in lectures written to be publicly delivered ; 
especially as the treatment thus gains in glow more than it loses from lack 
of condensation. It is gratifying to know that in these days of doubt and 
unbelief there is such wholesome teaching at Oxford. 


A vapy friend calling on one of our eminent physicians, laid aside by 
illness from active duty, found him reading Sermons out of Church? 
“A moral tonic,” said he. Certainly two words more appropriate could 
scarcely be found, 


1See A. D. F. Randolph & Co., p. 346. 
2 Harper & Brothers. See Quarterly for 1875, Pp. 602. 
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The author of Yohn Halifax never wrote an inferior book. This is 
one of her best. Sermons out of Church: but she takes no Scripture 
text; there are no heads or subdivisions ; it is a small book, full of 
wholesome, moral, and religious truths. The reader is expected to make 
his own application, which he can scarcely fail to do. 

The sermons are six in number. The first is on Self-Sacrifice; or, 
“What is Self-Sacrifice?” It is not urged as a duty so much as 
warned against when practised to an extent which the writer regards as 
criminal. “There may be a point,” she says, “beyond which the most 
affectionate child has no right to go, but must pause and judge whether 
a duty which inevitably overrides all other duties has not in it something 
amiss.” 

“Our Often Infirmities ” (No. 2) is not a temperance lecture merely, but 
the laws of health, dress, company, etc., come in for discussion. 

3. Weare all familiar with the doctrine, “ Train up a child,” etc. ; but 
here we are made to see that it is the child who educates the parent. 
Hence our author’s motto, “ How to train up a parent in the way he 
should go.” 

4. “Benevolence or Beneficence.” The former consists in ‘mere 
kind feeling, doing good, certainly, sometimes in a vague and a careless 
way,” but it may be practised injuriously. But beneficence always costs 
trouble. It is carrying out by action the good-will of the heart. It is 
always safe ; it always meets the case. 

Philanthropy is the subject of No. 5, or “« My Brother’s Keeper.” “Who 
is my brother?” The “ Heathen Chinee and the South Sea Islander,” 
indeed, but “the white brother at our door” as well; and so the poor, 
the neglected, the ignorant, that our sympathies and our charities may 
reach. “Those that Thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them is 
lost,”? are the beautiful words which close this discourse. 

6. “Gather up the Fragments.” Not the fragments of food, in obedi- 
ence to our Lord’s command, but the fragments of our lives. “These 
may be gathered,” we are told, “slowly and painfully, may be. But it may 
be done. Poor King David, who paid so dearly in sorrow for every sin he 
committed, yet had strength ever and ever again to gather up the frag- 
ments of his piteous, sorrowful life, and live on, ay! and to die in faith 
and in hope of his never-builded temple.” “As for me,” he says, “I 
shall be satisfied when I awake with Thy likeness.” 

This is not a book to be read hastily, as one of the popular story-books 
of the day. It will bear many readings. It is a book toown. One can 
scarcely take it up and open it anywhere without finding something to 
arrest attention, to supply food for thought or an incentive to duty. 


Now that the subject of revivals is engrossing the public mind, the com- 
pilation of brief articles on Effective Revival Preaching,’ from various 
distinguished authors, just issued by Rev. Mr. Doe, is timely, and will, we 


1 See J. Crawford Greene, p. 348. 
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trust, be a means of good. Some of the selections are from such men as 
Hatfield, Shepard, Park, Finney, Barnes, Cuyler, Spurgeon, and Moody. 
Others are from writers less known in connection with revivais. Although 
there is evident want of unity, even of design, in the work, yet there is 
material in it of the highest value. 


THE public have long been familiar with the writings of Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson, but the products of his pen in the past have been designed for 
advanced scholars, or at least,for mature minds. He now appears as an 
author in a field to him entirely new. He has furnished a work “for the 
young.” We have been interested and gratified in noticing the skill with 
which he has accommodated his style to meet the conditions of the youth- 
ful mind. 

This new work is a Life of Fesus of Nazareth, and it is with unreserved 
pleasure that we commend it to parents who would furnish the most profit- 
able reading to the youth in their families. It is not juvenile, but is rather 
adapted to persons from twelve to twenty years of age. Indeed, it is not 
uninteresting or unprofitable to maturer minds. No one who knows the 
distinguished author will imagine that it is a simple version in his own lan- 
guage of the scriptural narrative. It bears marks everywhere of original- 
ity, and illustrates, in so varied a manner and so classic a style, the great 
events recorded in the sacred writings as to captivate the mind which is 
most familiar with the Scriptures. We would that it were placed in the 
hands of the youth of our entire land. The pictorial illustrations of the 
volume add to its charms. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


AMONG recent issues from the press, biographies are specially promi- 
nent. Some of them are distinctly appropriate to this centennial year. 
Others are fortuitously brought forward at the present time. Among these 
biographies that of Dr. John Todd? has a place peculiar to itself. _He was 
a marked man, and “the story of his life” is strikingly characteristic of 
him. 

The style is vivid. The portion written by Dr. Todd himself is remark- 
able for its monosyllabic character. It will be read because it has those 
popular qualities which pertained to the man whom it illustrates and 
describes. Its excellences are great and its defects are not less conspic- 
uous. There are two kinds of biographies: The one is printed simply, 
the other is published. The former is designed for the gratification of 
friends; the latter, for the instruction and improvement of the public. 
This Life of Dr. Todd has been prepared either with the design of com- 
bining the two kinds, or with an obliviousness as to the distinction between 
them. Hence it is nota genuine example of either. Certainly a large part 
of it ought never to have been given to the public. It is too personal, 


1 See James R. Osgood & Co., p. 84. 
2 See Harper & Brothers, p. 82. 
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too domestic, too private to be thus exposed to gaze. When a man 
writes an affectionate letter to his wife and adds as a postscript, “ This, of 
course, is suitable only for your own eye, — then to be destroyed” (p. 513), 
it is not in good taste, or loyal in spirit, to publish it to the world. The 
detailed statement given in this volume as to the birth of the first child in 
the family is more appropriate to a medical journal than to a popular 
memoir. Dr. Todd’s devotion to his mother in all her poverty and in the 
sad deprivation of her reason, is worthy of admiration, and the yearnings 
of his loving heart when bereft of children draw us instinctively to him. 

The volume vividly illustrates the struggles by which many an indi- 
gent young man presses his way in preparing for the gospel ministry. 

As a delineation of character it might have been, perhaps, quite as 
acceptable to friends, and, it may be, as useful to the public, had it not 
made so conspicuous the defects of its subject. The ambition, the vanity, 
and the arrogance of Dr. Todd might not have been entirely concealed 
without rendering them so prominent and offensive. He showed his sen- 
sitiveness to his personal appearance by making his “beauty” the subject 
of a standing joke. 

Dr. Todd was a good story-teller in public as well as in private. Indeed, 
the habit of illustrating the truth in this way characterized him as a public 
speaker. 

Unfortunately he was given to exaggeration. Perhaps this is not an 
uncommon fault of story-tellers. The representation in this volume as to 
the confession which he made while a student at Andover “for having .. . 
in a small school-house exhorted the people to repentance,” etc. (p. 102), 
as a Satisfaction to the Faculty, who reprimanded him for preaching without 
a license, is an illustration of the kind of caricature in which he delighted. 

The Faculty evidently had respect for good Congregational usage, and 
also wished to prevent the ambitious young man from neglecting his 
studies. In after-life Dr. Todd had occasion to recognize the reasonableness 
of their position. He writes Jan. 27, 1840, “Were I to go back to my 
theological life (and oh, that I could!), I would do differently from what I 
did. I would not enter the ministry as young by four or five years.” (pp. 
293, 294.) Then, as though he were giving advice to a student, he adds, 
“Let him stick to his books, make all he can his own, save every thought 
in his power; it will be needed and come in use hereafter.” (p. 294.) 

It was his habit of exaggeration, as we understand it, which explains the 
fact that his enemies at Philadelphia “attacked” his “moral character,” 
and said that he was “a liar and a slanderer.” (p. 301.) He had an 
active imagination, but comparatively little logic. When he first preached 
at Groton, Mass., in the midst of Unitarian influences, he thus describes 
his course: “I preach tenderly at the conscience, let doctrines alone, 
preach heaven and hell, and the responsibility of man; take depravity as 
granted, and acknowledge it in my public prayers; speak of the Trinity, 
Saviour, and Holy Spirit,'as if no one ever questioned the doctrines.” 
(pp. 145, 146.) That certainly was a novel way of “letting doctrines 
alone”! 
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His biograper thus defines the theological position of Dr. Todd: “The 
theology which he accepted was what in these days is considered old- 
fashioned, but in point of fact it occupied a middle ground between old- 
school Presbyterianism and modern Taylorism, both of which he cordially 
detested.” (p. 441.) 

The author adds, “Of practical preaching, as it is called, the rebuking 
of specific sins of his hearers, he did very little.” (p. 441.) If this be 
true, his preaching must have been very unlike the example given by our 
Lord and his disciples. 

Dr. Todd was “prone to indulge in melancholy.” His son, who com- 
piles and edits this memoir, says, “He rather Zked to feel bad, and he 
enjoyed making others feel bad.” (p. 452.) 

He was a strong temperance man. In describing the habits prevailing 
at Groton in 1825, he says, “At their funerals here they invariably hand 
round rum, brandy, and wine, and the bearers are often intoxicated.” (p. 
146.) When he organized the new church at Groton he did it on total 
abstinence principles. As to persons who would not submit to this rule, 
he says, “We shall cut them off from our communion if they need it.” 
(p. 219.) 

On the subject of slavery he seems to have taken lower ground. The 
only allusions to this subject in the memoir are as follows : — 

While South for his health, in the midst of his college course, in 1821, 
he writes, “The s/avery here shocks me.” (p. 90.) The compiler of the 
memoir adds : — 


“ And well it might. More than once or twice he saw his kind hostess herself 
send a servant girl to a public whipping-house, with a note designating the number 
of lashes which she wished administered. And very soon after his arrival public 
notice was given by the authorities of Charleston, to all ministers of the gospel 
and other benevolent persons engaged in teaching the blacks to read, in night 
schools, that they were violating the laws, and must desist. During this visit to 
the South he conceived a deep abhorrence of the institution of slavery, which he 
consistently maintained and frankly avowed all through his life, though he did not 
approve of the measures of the early abolitionists, and preserved too grateful a 
remembrance of Southern kindness to sympathize with their spirit.” (p. 90.) 

* April 9, 1827. On Fast Day I preached — morning, on intemperance ; after- 
noon, on slavery.” (p. 184.) : 

“Nov. 1, 1831. Iam in distress for the Poles... . I am in distress, too, for 
our two millions of slaves, who are made cattle of, and yet who, if they lift the 
head at all, are butchered in a moment.” (p. 230.) 

“Dec. 6, 1833. A National Anti-Slavery Society is about to be formed at 
Philadelphia, and then auxiliaries are to be formed, and then a warfare is begun 
such as this country has never seen. God grant that it result in nothing worse 
than the outpouring of passions in words.” (p. 246.) 


We cannot forbear to ask, Is this all that can be said as to his influence 
on the subject of slavery during a ministry of almost half a century, at the 
very time when the accursed system engrossed the public mind and was 
overthrown? Who were those “early abolitionists” whose “measures 
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he did not approve”? They were chiefly church members. The Evan- 
gelical ministry were more largely represented among them than any other 
class. What were their “measures”? Their principal measure was free 
discussion, and the means proposed by them were moral. If a few of them 
ultimately became fanatics, who made them so? It was men who 
“preserved too grateful a remembrance of Southern kindness,” or who, 
for some kindred reason, refused to co-operate with them. 

When the Rebellion came, how did Dr. Todd stand? He was patriotic, 
it is claimed, and we have no disposition to question the claim; and yet his 
biographer feels called upon to state that “he deprecated much of the 
spirit and many of the measures which contributed to produce the civil 
war”; and “in addition to his constitutional aversion to strife, he 
had deep sympathy for the Southern people, growing out of kindnesses 
received among them in early life.” (p. 493.) 

Concerning the war, Dr. Todd wrote, Oct. 27, 1862, “I have not yet 
seen a ray of light revealing the design of God in permitting all this. It 
is all dark to me.” (p. 389.) We suspect that a little sympathy with the 
abolitionists in their struggles in the cause of liberty would even then 
have thrown some light to dissipate the darkness with which his mind was 
enshrouded as to “ the design of God.” 

Dr. Todd seems to have had a special aversion to agents in benevolent 
work, as the following extracts show. It was suggested to him while in 
the Theological Seminary that he should become an agent of the Ameri- 
can Board at the South. With reference to this he writes : — 


“T should very much dread to have them apply to me to be an agent. I know 
it is the duty of somebody to do it ; I think it a good and honorable employment ; 
and yet I should shrink from it.” (p. 124.) 


When settled at Groton he writes : — 


“ Have been mad and plagued and bothered four days and as many nights, with 
one of those paltry agen¢s, and his horse! Wanted money for the Tract Society ; 
a good object, but why do they send such green, raw-headed, self-sufficient, lazy 
fellows about? He is a student, and wanted a gentlemanly way of spending his 
vacation ; lazy, and could hardly feed himself. I gave him my mind on this 
agency business with a freedom which he will not soon forget. At first I told him 
that I would not further his designs one hair, unless he would do just as I wanted 
to have him, and go to work.” (p. 205.) 


When pastor at Northampton he writes : — 


“Did you ever see an ‘agent’? When will their number be filled up? As their 
number increases, so does their brazen-faced impudence. I am sick of the very 
name of agent.” (p. 245.) 


And again, July 17, 1836: — 


“There are at this time no less than twenty-three agents in New England, beg- 
ging for ‘the far and the great West.’” (p. 258.) 


At Pittsfield, after his house had been burned, he writes : — 


“TI am overrun with agents from the West,— poor, impudent, and saucy. I 
have always been sorry that my rifle was burned up.” (p. 323.) 
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After making all due allowance for his habit of exaggeration, inasmuch 
as this is all that is said about “agents ” in this volume, we are constrained 
to ask, could not Dr. Todd show more consideration, more patience, more 
breadth, and a more benevolent spirit than is here manifest? His remem- 
brance of his own deep poverty while a student should have rendered him 
tender of the feelings of the student who was spending his vacation in the 
service of the Tract Society. Doubtless, agents representing no respon- 
sible organizations have sometimes been numerous and annoying. For- 
merly our benevolent societies sometimes employed agents, because they 
could be hired cheap, who were not acceptable to the churches. But this 
does not justify the wholly one-sided and severe representations on this 
subject given in this volume. 

Mr. Moody says, “I suppose it is true, as they say, that martyrs will stand 
nearest the throne; but I tell you, beggars will stand next to them.” The 
duty of carrying on the benevolent work of the churches is, in the nature of 
things, sufficiently onerous and self-sacrificing without having Christian men 
aid in lessening the very slight difference which remains between beggars 
and martyrs. 

The church at Pittsfield is portrayed in an unenviable light. At the 
time when Dr. Todd went there, it is represented as worshipping in a 
church so leaky that it was often necessary “to gather up the carpets in 
service time.” ‘The parish never had a lecture-room, but held their 
extra meetings in the upper part of an old church. They owed for seven 
years’ rent of this, for the fuel and light for two years, a long arrearage for 
the bread used at the communion-table, and a note in the bank for their 
former minister’s salary.” (p. 498.) 

Dr. Todd writes, “I am popular when I do just as the people want to 
have me; but when I touch their darling sins they rear up and threaten to 
fall over and crush the poor driver who sits on the box.” (p. 329.) He 
speaks of himself as preaching to a congregation in which at one time 
“there were supposed to be three millions of property,” and yet represents 
himself as obliged to lecture every week to pay his “children’s tuition ” 
(p. 380), and to write for the press in order to meet other necessary 
expenses. It affords his people at least conjectural relief from the charge 
of meanness when his own habits as to “hobbies” are so presented as to 
suggest to the reader that he would have been little or no better off had 
he been furnished more lavishly with funds. 

The compiler evinces a want of instinctive delicacy in this volume. He 
accuses his own distinguished predecessor in the pastoral office (Mr. 
Rogers) of “indolence” (p. 221), (who be it remembered died of Jaralysis 
when less than forty-four years of age). He describes Rev. Dr. Kirk when 
visiting Philadelphia in time of religious interest, as becoming “dissatis- 
fied with something” and leaving “abruptly,” and quotes his father as 
alluding to Dr. Nettleton in these words, “ When shall we be done with 
the idea that we may pout, and refuse to eat, if every dish is not served just 
to our liking?” (p. 295.) He slanders his own denomination, declaring, 
“Itis the vice of Congregationalism, that in it every man’s hand is against 
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his brother.” (p. 312.) The author of this declaration has doubtless 
experienced some disappointment in life, but we would commend for his 
consideration the noble resolution of his father, “ Years ago I made up 
my mind not to be soured by anything which might be said against me.” 
(p. 272.) 

But notwithstanding these and other glaring faults, this volume has great 
excellences. It is eminently suggestive. Such passages as the following 
are of great value to young ministers : — 


“There is more danger of having the church too large than of its being too 
small.” (p. 220.) 

“Nobody is forgotten who is worthy of being remembered ; and suspicions 
always bring upon us the very things which we deprecate.” (p. 239.) 

“IT have thrown away too many most valuable friends, simply by neglecting 
them when circumstances separated us.” (p. 271.) 

“I would prefer the smallest country parish in good old New England to any 
great church in any great city.” (p. 295.) 


It would be of value to undemonstrative churches to read Dr. Todd’s 
declaration : — 


“Never one comes up and says, ‘Sir, you have removed some doubts that 
troubled me,’ or, ‘I feel strengthened by those views,’ or, ‘I thank you for that 
particular train of thought.’ No one ever asked me, ‘Sir, are you comfortably 
off?’ or, ‘Are you getting along well?’ or, ‘Don’t you need to stop and rest 
awhile?’ or, ‘Can I do anything for you?’ I never feel the breath of sympathy, 
to say nothing about flattery.” (p. 381.) 

“It makes me sad to go and come and not have my people know that I have 
been away. Not a soul bade me good-bye; not a soul came to welcome me back. 
I do hope that when I die they will bury me with great propriety.” (p. 382.) 


Dr. Todd was a popular speaker and author, —not profound. He was 
droll rather than witty, and rightly says, “You know our family love to 
be odd.” (p. 89.) 

The reader will not have finished this volume without recognizing the 
correctness of the portrait which Dr. Todd draws of himself: — 


“T begin to find myself a strange compound of selfishness and generosity ; am- 
bition, and indifference to man’s opinions, a timid hare and yet a dreadnaught, — 
in short, such a fellow as you never saw before.” (p. 272.) 


The crowning excellence of this noted man is seen in the earnestness 
with which he labored for the conversion of souls. Blessed be God! 
many are the stars in his heavenly crown. 


THE Christian public will receive with joy and gratitude the Memoir of 
Rev. Charles G. Finney.’ It is presented to us in the form of an auto- 
biography. This remarkable man was born in Warren, Conn., in 1792, but 
spent the greater part of his childhood and youth in Oneida County, New 
York. He was converted at the age of twenty-nine, while he was ener- 
getically following the practice of the law in the town of Adams, situated 


1 See A. S. Barnes & Co., p 346. 
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in the northern part of the same State. No portion of the book is more 
interesting than the record of Mr. Finney’s wonderful religious experience. 

By means of this experience he seemed to be at once prepared for a 
peculiar work. When we consider the relation of Mr. Finney as a preacher 
to the community in which he was to move, his call seems to be as dis- 
tinct as was that of Paul or Luther. Throughout that section of New 
York in which he resided religion was at a low ebb, infidelity prevailed, 
and the few churches in the region were weakened by the adoption of a 
Hyper-Calvinistic theology, presented in its most unfavorable form. Ap- 
pointed as he was to change this state of things, Mr. Finney early developed 
both his peculiar theological views and his peculiar method of presenting 
them. He discarded much of the theology which was then prevailing and 
drew his inspiration from the teachings of the Spirit and the study of the 
Bible. He insisted especially upon the personal responsibility of the sinner 
for his own guilt and his obligation to repent without a moment’s delay. 
Mr. Finney’s legal training enabled him to present these doctrines with 
extraordinary power. He addressed men, not like the preacher who has 
learned his task in the schools, but like the lawyer pleading his cause at 
the bar. A doctrine always powerful, novel in that section of the country, 
and presented with all the new-born power of the preacher, could not fail 
to produce its effect. We are not surprised, therefore, to learn that it 
aroused men in that community like the blast of a trumpet. 

With the conversion of this young lawyer a new and mighty influence 
was felt in northern New York, which soon made itself known through the 
State and eventually throughout the country. The Old School Presbyte- 
rians of the region made some feeble opposition to Mr. Finney’s doctrines 
and measures, but they were borne down by the tide of his increasing 
success, and he was at length licensed to preach by the presbytery at 
Adams in March, 1824. Powerful revivals soon attended his labors in 
Utica, Auburn, Rome, Rochester, and many other places in the State. 
The religious experiences of the converts were of a deep and thorough 
character. A religious interest often begins with the young; but in every 
community which Mr. Finney entered, men of intellect and power were 
the first to feel his influence. Yet while he addressed the understanding 
with irresistible logic, he was surpassed by few in the love and tenderness 
with which he moved the affections. A wondrous moral power seemed to 
go forth from the man, which at once melted the heart and convinced the 
understanding. 

As the sphere of Mr. Finney’s influence widens, it becomes impossible 
to recount in this brief notice the results of his remarkable life. The 
opposition to his measures on the part of the New England churches, and 
the methods by which he gradually overcame it; the revivals which fol- 
lowed his preaching in Philadelphia, Boston, and New York, in the latter 
city resulting in the formation of the present Tabernacle Church; his 
voyage to the Mediterranean, and the day of prayer at sea which gave 
direction to all his subsequent labors; the publication of his Revival 
Lectures and their effect upon the Christian world; his two visits to Great 
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Britain and the wonderful revivals which attended his labors in England 
and Scotland; his great and successful effort, during the winter of 1843, 
to rise to a higher Christian experience; his noble labors in behalf of the 
slave at a time when many good men were silent and afraid ; his early 
connection with and absorbing interest in Oberlin College, until through 
that institution he made his influence felt upon the world; his beautiful 
old age and peaceful departure from the earth,—along these and many 
other details of his eventful history the reader is carried with breathless 
interest and almost dramatic animation. 

It has been well remarked that a man performs not his best work 
for the world through that which he does, but rather achieves it indirectly 
by means of what he zs. Character is the only real wealth in the end, 
and this truth may apply especially to the subject of the present memoir. 
Pres. Finney has identified himself with the conversion and religious 
education of thousands, and has left volumes to enrich our theological 
literature, yet the present record of his religious experience may prove to 
be his choicest legacy to the world; for while opinions are ever-changing, 
the human heart alone remains the same, and the movements of the soul 
of this extraordinary man may interest future generations long after his 
theological opinions shall have been forgotten. No one can read this 
memoir without a better understanding of the nature of faith ; indeed, the 
life of Mr. Finney is an answer to our Saviour’s question, “ When the Son 
of Man cometh shall he find faith on the earth?” The spiritual heights 
which have been scaled can be again ascended; in such a man as Mr. 
Finney the mystics of the Middle Ages seem to be reproduced; in him 
we behold a Bernard, a Loyola, a St. Francis, working on the Protestant 
side. It may not always be safe for common men to imitate the great 
originals ; it may be that some of Mr. Finney’s methods are not prac- 
ticable for the ordinary mind, but the resources which availed for him are 
available for all. It lies, then, within the power of every one to place him- 
self under the influence of that same potent and irresistible Spirit which 
shall at once bear him upward to the loftiest heights of consecration, and 
make him mighty to the pulling down of the strongholds of sin on the earth. 

We venture to make one or two trifling criticisms. The style is gener- 
ally more forcible than elegant, and is sometimes marred by needless repe- 
tition. Mr. Finney has given us mainly a narrative of his labors in con- 
ducting revivals; we wish that he had interspersed it with more of those 
details of private life and personal history which lend such a charm to the 
autobiography of his noted contemporary, Dr. Lyman Beecher. 

The book is well printed and its appearance reflects credit upon the pub- 
lishers. A life-like portrait of Pres. Finney is prefixed to the volume. 
Energy, decision, and benevolence are strongly delineated upon the face. 


THE associations of the centennial year are not necessary to give to 
the Familiar Letters of Fohn Adams and His Wife an interest to every 
student of the revolutionary period. The issuing of this book the 

1 See Hurd & Houghton, p. 346. 
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rather adds interest to this commemorative year. Mrs. Adams's letters 
were first published by themselves ; then her husband’s replies were given 
to the public. Both works had become long since inaccessible; and now 
that the two are united, and the letters are arranged chronologically, the 
reading public will be specially gratified. The memoir of Mrs. Adams, 
by her distinguished grandson, which precedes the letters, and the foot- 
notes with which he has enriched the volume, add greatly to its historic 
value. This domestic correspondence has a national character and 
importance. 


THE History of the United States, by Bancroft, has so long held its 
place among standard works that it needs no descriptive or commendatory 
notice ; but we would eall attention to a new and revised edition which 
the publishers are now issuing monthly, under the title of the “ Centenary 
Edition.”' It is peculiarly appropriate that this work should be brought 
into prominence this centennial year. It is now more than forty years 
since the first part of this history was given to the public. An entire year 
has been devoted by the accomplished author to the revision of the work, 
and hence, in the present edition, we have the benefit of fresh material, 
and the results of the criticisms to which previous editions have been 
subjected. The number of volumes, as well as. their size, having been 
reduced, the price of the whole work is brought within the pecuniary 
means of a large number of persons, while the substantial character and 
good taste of the volumes commend them to all. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AMONG moral themes none is more difficult of treatment effectively, and 
yet unexceptionally, than that of the so-called social evil. A recent book 
on this subject, entitled Social Jmpurity,? is no superficial or careless pro- 
duction; it is elaborate, tearned, and judicious. Its successive chapters treat 
of The Origin of Marriage, Adultery, Polygamy, Communism, Celibacy, 
Feeticide, Divorce, Other Causes of Social Impurity, Popular Amuse- 
ments, The Remedy. The discussion of these radical themes is delicate 
and scholarly. The gospel is presented as the only sure remedy for the 
destructive vice of which the author specially treats. Never was our 
country in such peril as now from the temptations and corrupting influences 
which assail domestic life. We commend this book to all who would availh 
themselves of a treatise to aid them in this branch of moral reform. 


CHRISTIAN scholars will feel an interest in the new Map of Palestine. It 
is a complete counterpart of the celebrated large map by Professors Osborn 
and Coleman, with corrections and a display of the most recent discoveries. 
The region around Mt. Carmel is presented, with the results of the actual 
survey by officers of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

The map is four feet five inches long and three feet wide, mounted on 
muslin, and is sold for five dollars. 


See Little, Brown & Company, p. 347. 
2 See J. J. Fleharty, p. 348. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


The Chaldean Account of Genesis, containing The Description of the Creation, 
The Fall of Man, The Deluge, The Tower of Babel, The Times of the 
Patriarchs and Nimrod, Babylonian Fables, and Legends of the Gods ; from 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By George Smith, of the Department of Oriental 
Antiquities, British Museum, author of “ History of Assurbanipal,” “ Assyrian 
Discoveries,” etc. etc. With Illustrations. 1876. Royal 8vo. pp. 319. $4.00. 


Notes Explanatory and Practical, on the General Epistles of James, Peter, John, 
and Jude. By Albert Barnes, author of “ Notes on the Psalms,” etc. Revised 
edition. 1875. 12mo. pp. 405. $1.50. 

Thrift. By Samuel Smiles, author of “Character,” “Self-Help,” etc. 1876. 
12mo. pp. 400. $1.50. 


Athenagoras. Edited for Schools and Colleges, by F. A. March, LL.p, With 
Explanatory Notes, by W. B. Owen, A.M. 1876. 12mo. pp. 262. $1.75. 


Elijah, the Prophet. By the Rev. William M. Taylor, D. D., minister of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City; author of “ David, King of Israel.” 1876. 
I2mo, pp. 217. $1.50. 


Christmas Stories. By Charles Dickens. With Original Illustrations by E. A, 
Abbey. 1876. Quarto, pp. 293. $1.25. 


Why We Laugh. By Samuel S, Cox, author of “ Buckeye Abroad,” “ Eight Years 
in Congress,” “ Winter Sunbeams,” etc. 1876, 12mo. pp. 387. $1.50. 


Through and Through the Tropics ; Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Ocean- 
ica, Australasia, and India. By Frank Vincent, Jr., author of “The Land of 
the White Elephant.” 1876, 12mo. pp. 304. $1.50. 


Pausanias the Spartan. An unfinished Historical Romance. By the late Lord 
Lytton. (Edited by his son.) 1876. 12mo. pp. 209. $1.00 in cloth, 50 
cents in paper. 

The Devil’s Chain. By Edward Jenkins, M. P., author of “Ginx’s Baby,” etc, 
1876, Small quarto. pp. 163. 75 cents. 


Bible Word-Book. A Glossary of Scripture Terms which have changed their 
Popular Meaning, or are no longer in General Use. By William Swinton, 
author of “ Harper’s Language Series,”’ “‘ Word-Book,” “ Word Analysis,” etc. 
Edited by Prof. T. J. Conant, D. D. 1876. 16mo. pp. 106. $1.00. 


The German Principia. Part I. A First German Course, containing Gram- 
mar, Delectus, and Exercise-Book; with Vocabularies. On the plan of Dr, 
William Smith’s “ Principia Latina.” 1876. 12mo. pp. 158. 75 cents, 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 


Chips from a German Workshop. By F. Max Miiller, M. A., Foreign Member of 
the French Institute, etc. Vol. IV. Essays chiefly on the Science of 
Language. With Index to Vols. III and IV. 1876. pp. 565. $2.50. 


Songs of Religion and Life. By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh. 1876, 12mo, pp. 242. $1.50. 
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Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 
Life and Letters of Hugh Miller. By Peter Bayne. 1876. 2. vols. 8vo. pp. 
431, 497. $1.50 per volume. 
Life and Labors of Duncan Matheson, the Scottish Evangelist. By the Rev. 
John Macpherson. 1876. pp. 392. I2m0, $1.25. 
The Gates of Praise, and Other Original Hymns, Poems, and Fragments of Verse. 
By J. R. MacDuff,p.p. 1876. 32mo. pp. 256. $1.00. 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, 


The Doctrine of Retribution. Eight Lectures preached before the University of 
Oxford on the Bampton Foundation, in the year 1875. By William Jackson, 
M.A. F.S.A., etc. $3000, 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 


Memoirs of Rev. Charles (3. Finney, written by Himself. 1876. 8vo. pp. 477. 
$2.00. 

A Treatise on the Theory and Solution of Algebraical Equations, By John 
Macnie, M.A. 1876. 8vo. pp. 184. $2.50. 


Hurd & Houghton, New York. 

Familiar Letters of John Adams and his Wife, Abigail Adams, during the Revo- 
lution, With a Memoir of Mrs. Adams. By Charles Francis Adams. 1876. 
8vo. pp. 424. $2.00. 

Charles P. Somerby, New York. 

The Christ of Paul; or, the Enigmas of Christianity. St. John never in Asia 
Minor. Irenzeus the Author of the Fourth Gospel. The Frauds of the Church- 
men of the Second Century Exposed. By George Reber. 1876. 12mo. pp. 397- 
$2.00. 

Z. Y. Crowell, New York. 

In the Vineyard: A Plea for Christian Work. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D. Au- 

thor of “Ecce Coelum,” “‘ Pater Mundi,” etc. 12mo. pp.454. $2.00. 


Fames R. Osgood & Co. Boston. 

Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. Royal 8vo, Vols. I and II. 
PP. 524, 533- $3.00 a volume, 

The Habitations of Man in All Ages. By Eugene Viollet-Le-Duc. Translated 
by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect, With numerous Illustrations, 1876. $8vo. 
PP- 394- $5.00. 

Sights and Insights: Patience Strong’s Story of Over the Way. By Mrs. A. D. 
T. Whitney, author of “ The Other Girls,” “We Girls,” etc. 2 vols. pp. 677. 
$3.00. 

Vest-Pocket Series of Standard and Popular Authors. Snow-Bound. A Christ- 
mas Carol. The Vision of Sir Launfal, Hawthorne. Courtship of Miles 
Standish. pp. 82, 144, 78, 128, 95. 50 cents a volume. 

Among my Books. By James Russell Lowell, A.M. 1875. 12mo. pp. 380. $2.00. 

One Summer. 1876. 16mo. pp. 254. $1.50. 

A Paying Investment. By Anna E. Dickinson, 1876. 16mo. pp.120. $1.00. 
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Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 


History of the United States of America, from the Discovery of the Continent. 
By George Bancroft. In six volumes. Thoroughly revised edition. 12mo. 
Vols. [and II. pp. 558, 598. $2.25 a volume. 


Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


Outlines of the Religion and Philosophy of Swedenborg. By Theophilus Parsons. 
1876. 16mo. pp. 318 $1.25. 


Henry Hoyt, Boston. 
Will Foster of the Ferry. By Agnes Giberne, author of “Not. Forsaken,” etc., 
etc. 16mo. pp. 484. $1.50. 
Up to Fifteen, and “Only Me.” ‘True Stories for Boys. 16mo. pp. 410. $1.50. 
The Great Salterns. By Sarah Doudney, author of “Janet Darney,” “ Nothing 
but Leaves,” etc. 16mo, pp. 346. $1.25. 


Now is Christ Risen: Poems for Easter Tide. Compiled by S.L. W. Eighty- 
one Poems, Illustrated by Eight Vignettes. Full gilt. 18mo. pp. 116, $1.25. 


Congregational Publishing Society, Boston. 

Fred Wilder; or, the Golden Rule. By Catharine M. Trowbridge, author of 
“The Skates,” “‘ Dick and his Friend Fidus,” etc. 16mo. pp. 228. $1.00. 

Three Girls. By Mrs, M. F. Butts. 18mo. pp. 371. $1.25. 

Being a Christian: What it Means and How to Begin. By Washington Glad- 
den. 1876. 16mo. pp. 144. 75 cents. 

Work and Wages. By Maria Bruce Lyman, author of “ The Secret of Strength.” 
1876. 16mo. pp. 336. $1.25. 

Things Common and Uncommon. By Mary Dwinell Chellis. 16mo. pp. 399. $1.50. 

Little Rosy’s Pets. By the author of “Little Rosy’s Travels,” etc. etc. With 
Eight Illustrations. 1876. 16mo. pp. 217. $1.00. 

The Arabs and the Turks: Their Origin and their History, their Religion, their 
Imperial Greatness in the Past and their Condition at the Present Time. With 
Chapters on the other Non-Christian Tribes of Western Asia. By Edson L, 
Clark, Member of the American Oriental Society. 1876. 12mo. pp. 326. $1.50. 


American Tract Society, Boston. 
The Secret of Strength. By Maria Bruce Lyman. 1876, 18mo. pp. 207. $1.00. 
Leaves from Sunday-school and Mission Fields. By Mary P. Hale, author o 
“Summer at Walnut Ridge,” etc. 18mo. pp. 130. 75 cents. 
American Tract Society, New York. 


The Story of the Hymns ; or, Hymns that have a History. An Account of the 
Origin of Hymns of Personal Religious Experience. By Hezekiah Butterworth, 
I2mo. pp. 256. $2.00. 

Truths for the People ; or, Several Points in Theology plainly stated for Begin- 
ners. By William S. Plumer, D.D. 12mo. pp. 227. $1.00. 


A Pocket Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 16mo. pp. 235. 75 cents. 
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Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Presbyterians and the Revolution. By the Rev. W. P. Breed, D.D, 16mo. pp. 
205. nts. 

Historical Sketch of the Synod of Philadelphia. By R. M. Patterson, Pastor of | 
the South Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia; and Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Members of the Synod of Philadelphia. By the Rev. Robert 
Davidson, D.D. I2mo. pp.128. 50 cents. 


Sy. 3. Fleharty, Cincinnati, O. 


Social Impurity: The Sin of the World in All Ages. The Causes and the 
Remedy. By Rev. J. J. Fleharty, of the Central Illinois Conference, with an 
Introduction by Rev. George W. Colman, of the Bureau Association, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 1875. 1Izmo. pp. 179. $1.00. 


S. C. Griggs & Co. Chicago, Ml, 

Norse Mythology: The Religion of our Forefathers, containing all the Myths of 
the Eddas, systematized and interpreted. With an Introduction, Vocabulary, 
and Index. By R. B. Anderson, A.M. Second edition. 1876. 8vo. pp. 473. 
$2.50. 

A. Crawford Greene, Providence, R. I, 


Eminent Authors on Effective Revival Preaching. Compiled by Rev. Walter P. 
Doe. 1876, I2mo. pp. 464. $1.25. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED, 


Halves. A Novel. No. 454. By James Payn, Author of “ Walter’s Word,” etc. 
8vo. pp. 126. 50 cents, 

The Squire’s Legacy. A Novel. No. 455. By Mary Cecil Hay. Author of 
“Old Myddleton’s Money,” “ Victor and Vanquished,” etc. 8vo. pp. 172. 75 
cents. - 

Victor and Vanquished. A Novel. No. 456. By Mary Cecil Hay. 8vo. pp. 
145. 50 cents. 

Owen Gwynne’s Great Work. A Novel. No. 457. By the author of “The 
Story of Wandering Willie.” 1876. 8vo. pp. 119. 50 cents. 

His Natural Life. A Novel, No. 458, By Marcus Clarke. 1876, 8vo, pp. 178. 
75 cents. 

The Curate in Charge. A Novel. By Mrs, Oliphant. Harper & Brothers, No. 
459. pp. 76. 50 cents, 

Carter Quarterman. By William M,. Baker. Author of “Inside,” “The New 
Timothy,” etc. etc. 8vo. pp. 158. 75 cents. 

Robinson Crusoe’s Money. By David A. Wells. 1876. 8vo. pp. 118. 50 cents. 

The First Half Century of Dartmouth College. Being Historical Collections and 
Personal Reminiscences, By Nathan Crosby, of the Class of 1820. Read 
before the Alumni at the Commencement in 1875. Published by Request and 
Order of the Alumni, Hanover: J. B. Parker. 1876, 8vo. pp. 56. 
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A Discourse Commemorative of the Life and Character of the late Joseph 
Eldridge, D. D., delivered in Norfolk, Conn., Tuesday, May 25, 1875, at the 
request of the North Association and Consociation of Litchfield County. By 
Noah Porter, D.D. 1875. Hartford: The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Com- 
pany, Printers. 8vo. pp. 20. 

Duty Contemplated as Due-ty, that which is due. By Myron A. Munson, M. A, 
Boston. 1876. A. Williams & Co., 283 Washington St. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Manual of the Congregational Church in Westminster, Vermont, with a Catalogue 
of its Officers and Members from its Organization to 1876. Bellows Falls: 
Times Steam Job Printing Office. 1876. 8vo. pp. 20. 

The Financial Problem : How shall it be solved? Speech of Hon. Elijah Ward, 
in the House of Representatives, January 29, 1876. Washington: Congres- 
sional Record. 1876. 8vo. pp. 18. 

The Currency Question. Speech of Julius H. Seelye, of Massachusetts, in the 
House of Representatives, Saturday, March 11, 1876. I2mo. pp. 7. 

Our National Currency and The Money Problem. By Hon. Amasa Walker, LL. D. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. New York, Chicago, and New Orleans. 1876. Quarto. 
Flexible covers. pp. 63. 50 cents. . 

I. The Excavation of Olympia. By Ernst Curtius. Berlin University, Prussia. 
II. Ernst Curtius. By Robert P. Keep, PH. D., late United States Consul at 
Athens, Greece. Republished from the International Review. November, 
1876. Quarto. 25 cents. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Hygiene in Architecture. Carl Pfeiffer. 8vo. pp. 24. Francis & Loutrel, Printers, 
45 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“Spirit of ’76.” First Centennial Report, Financial and Statistical, of The Black 
Valley Railroad, containing staggering facts for tax-payers and philanthropists, 
being an Alarm Whistle to all obstructors on the Track of the Road. Boston: 
Congregational House. 1876. 18mo. pp. 16, 

Does the Bible favor Moderate Drinking? Reply to Rev. H. M. Dexter, p.D. By 
Rev William M. Thayer. 16mo. pp. 8. 

Eleventh Biennial Report of the Iowa Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb, at Council Bluffs, to the Sixteenth General Assembly. For the 
years 1874 and 1875. Des Moines: R. P. Clarkson, State Printer. 8vo. pp. 42. 

Oberlin Theological Seminary ; Annual Circular. 1876. 8vo. pp. 8. 

Hints designed to aid Christians in their Efforts to convert Men to God. Cong. 
Publishing Society. pp. 38. 

Being a Christian: What it Means and How to Begin. By Washington Gladden. 
pp. 144. No. I. What is it to be a Christian? No. II. Why should I be a 
Christian? No. III. How shall I become a Christian? No. IV. How shall I 
know whether I am a Christian or not? No. V. When should I join the 
Church? No. VI. Bnt and If. Cong. Publishing Society. 

Watch-Night Inquiry Meeting. By Dwight L. Mondy. Cong. Publishing So- 
ciety. pp. 8. 

United States Official Postal Guide. Revised and published Quarterly, by Au- 
thority of the Post-office Department. Oct. 1875, and Jan. 1876. pp. 388, 266. 
Boston: H. O. Houghton & Co.; New York: Hurd & Houghton. Per year, 
$1.50. Quarterly number, 50 cents. 
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The Bible in Our Schools. — The question as to the use of the Bible in our 
public schools is sometimes discussed as though it stood alone, and as though it 
involved in all cases the rights of conscience. It ought to be understood that this 
question is one of a class, and must be settled on some general principle which 
will apply to the whole series of which it is only an example. There are those in 
our community who have banded themselves together not only to exclude the 
Bible from our schools, but also to abolish the custom of having a chaplain in 
either House of Congress, or in any of our State’ Legislatures, or in any depart- 
ment of our army or navy; to secure the repeal of all laws requiring the sacred 
observance of the Sabbath ; to do away with the custom of administering oaths 
in our Courts of justice; in a word, to obliterate everything Christian or religious 
from our statutes or observances as a nation. There are evidently two extremes. 
The one is the union of Church and State, the other is the entire divorcement 
of Christianity and our national life; the one makes the State support the 
Church, the other reduces the State life to the principles and dictates of that 
man in the nation whose belief is nearest zero and whose moral sentiments are 
at the lowest point. Few Protestants in our country now desire a union of Church 
and State. Has it come to this, that we are not only to receive the unbelieving 
masses of Europe, but also to accommodate our national life to their demands ? 
The real design of the Romanists in opposing the use of the Bible in our schools 
is not to exclude the Bible, but it is to break up our common-school system, 
Should we so far yield to their demands as to exclude the Bible, then they would 
assail our schools as infidel and godless. 

With a delicate regard for what were claimed as the rights of conscience, the 
Bible was excluded from the schools in Ohio; and yet, after this was done, the 
children of the Romish Church were taken out of the schools just as before. 
Such is the testimony of Judge Taft, now Secretary of War. 

We are sometimes told that if we yield to their demands, so far as the Bible is 
concerned, we shall take away their strongest argument, and prevent the union of 
their forces and those of the sceptical portion of our population against our public- 
school system. But it should be seen that the school question does not have 
reference to the Bible merely: it involves history and moral philosophy, and 
possibly other studies as well. 

Mr. Gladstone shows an appreciation of the far-reaching nature of the contro- 
versy. In the bill introduced by him into the House of Commons for settling the 
much-vexed question of Irish university education, the university is not only for- 
bidden to examine in theology, or to appoint any professor or teacher in theology, 
or modern history, or moral or mental philosophy (all of which fields the Church 
reserves to herself), but it is forbidden also “to attach any disqualification to any 
candidate in any examination by reason of his adopting in modern history, moral 
or mental philosophy, law or medicine, or any other branch of learning, any par- 
ticular theory in preference to any other.” 

Is our public-school system to be reduced to the teaching of reading, spelling, 
writing, geography, and mathematics? Even within these narrow limits we may 
have a controversy over our reading-books. In deference to the atheist, shall we 
expunge from our reading-books all recognition of the existence of God? Is there 
not a safe standing-place between the two extremes? Is nobody’s conscience to be 
respected except that of the man who has perhaps the least conscience? Is not 
that often called conscience which is in fact the will? Are there no rights of 
majorities, or are we to be governed by a minority of one, and that one the least 
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worthy to govern? Shall we give up the Decalogue and the Lord’s Prayer? 
Shall we cease to be a Christian nation because there are Jews and Pagans who 
have come among us to avail themselves of the benefit of our institutions ? 

The only way, as it seems to us, to settle the questions, of which that respecting 
the Bible in our public schools is an example, is to respect the rights of the 
majority. If any minority have really conscientious scruples, let them form a 
municipality or a township by themselves, and manage affairs in their own way, 
being restricted through legal enactments only by the fundamental principles of 
morality. The land is broad, and God has given the population room to be aggre- 
gated, if there be any necessity for it, according to its affinities. We do not 
believe there is any necessity for it; but if any party do believe it, their right is 
to retire, rather than demand that the majority shall yield its rights to them. 
We hear a great deal, of late, about the rights of minorities: it is time to insist 
upon the rights of majorities. 


Broad - Churchism.— At a recent installation service in Boston a Unitarian 
clergyman stated, ‘‘ There are as broad-church men in the so-called Evangelical 
denominations as there are among the Unitarians.” Another, who engaged in the 
same public service, added, “ Formerly we found it necessary to remove the false 
before we could present the true, but happily that time has now passed.” Then, 
alluding to those who are recognized as Orthodox, he asserted, ‘‘ When we enter 
their churches we do not find that their preaching differs from our own.” Similar 
declarations to these have become somewhat frequent. What dothey mean? In 
our view they are wide from the truth, Whatsoever may be the case with a few 
Unitarians, the mass of that denomination are farther from us now than ever 
before. Here and there a man may be found in the Evangelical ranks who is 
untrue to our standards, and yet is not manly enough to avow it, and thus sails 
under false colors, yet the great mass of our ministry we believe to be sound, 

How, then, are we to account for such statements as we have quoted above ? 

1. The Unitarians know that they are losing ground as a denomination, and 
feeling the need of some comfort they cherish the idea that they have essentially 
modified other denominations, 

2. Having for years denounced us, and having found it fruitless, they now hope 
to influence us by flattery. 

3. Having caricatured us for years they are just beginning to find out that we 
do not believe what they imagined that we believed. 

Their representations should lead us to beware lest in any changes adopted in 
our style of presenting the truth we make the truth itself less clear or less effective. 


Our Present Number. — We have made a change, as will be seen, in our 
annual article on our “‘ Theological Seminaries.” The object of the article is to 
furnish not catalogues for the seminaries, but information for the use of the public, 
As arranged in former years the classes of students were kept separate, and in 
order to find a given name it was often necessary to look in a large number of 
places. Now it will be easy to determine whether a name is in the list, and if it 
be there, to learn all the facts in the case. 

“ The Ministry and Churches of New Hampshire ” involved an amount of labor 
of which but few can form any conception. The expense of printing it is a heavy 
tax on the QUARTERLY, as one such page of tabular matter costs for ‘‘ composi- 
tion” five times as much as a page of plain matter. Some of our readers, we feel 
assured, will appreciate the article, as it will be of great value for reference. 

“Changes in Post-Office Address” are introduced for the first time. To the 
perfection of this feature we need the thorough co-operation of our brethren. 
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CHURCHES FORMED. 
1875. 
ame. TOWNSHIP, Kan., Dec. 15, 29 mem. 
ers. 
BALA, Kan. (Welsh), Nov. 11, 22 members. 
CEDARVILLE, Kan., Dec. 25, 44 members. 
MARIONVILLE, Mo., Dec. 20, 11 members. 
NORTH RAYNHAM, Mass., Dec. 29, 21 


members. 
ROCK FALLS, Ill., Dec. 26, 17 members. 
TERRE HAUTE, Ind., Dec. 28, 21 members. 


1876. 
BALDWIN, Minn., Feb. 20, 20 members. 
BELKNAP, Io., 20 members. 
—— » Mass., Olivet Ch., Jan. 12, 44 mem- 
ers. 
CHICAGO, Il., Central Park Ch., Jan. 23, 33 


members. 
EAST SULLIVAN, N. H., Union E li 


WHEELER, 8. H., over the Ch. in Water. 
bury, Vt., Dec. 16. Sermon and Ordain- 
ing yore by Rev. Orville G. Wheeler, 
of South Hero. 

WILCOX, SETH M., over the Ch. in Terre 
Haute, Ind., Dec, 28. Sermon by Rev. 
Oliver 8. Dean, of Indianapolis. 


1876. 


ATWOOD, EUGENE F., over the Ch. in 
Arcade, N. Y. Sermon by Rev. Hiram 
Mead, D.D., of Oberlin peng 5 Or- 
daining prayer by Rev. David Hender- 
son, of Gainesville. 

BUTTNER, ANDREW L., to the work of the 
Ministry in Shelby, Mich., Jan. 13. Sere 
ae Rev. Leroy Warren, of Grand 
Rapids. 

ELDREDGE, HENRY W., to the work ot 
the Ministry in Becket, Mass., Jan. 18. 
Sermon by Kev. Edward S. Fitz, of South- 





cal, Jan. 27, 25 members. a 
FRANKVILLE, Wis.. Feb. 10, 19 members. 
GUWRIE, Io., ¥ members. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Jan. 9, 36 members. 
KOSSUTH CO., Io., 14 members. 
LAMBERTON, Minn., Feb. 13, 14 members. 
MAINE, Minn., Feb. 20, 67 members. 
MEDWAY, Dak. Ter., Jan. 23, 8 members. 
MONMOUTH, Kan., 16 members. 

ROSS TOWNSHIP, Kan., 22 members. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Hope Ch., March 15, 


81 members. 
STOCKTON, Kan., Feb. 6, 16 members. 
WAUPACA, Wis., 40 members. 
WESTERN, Neb., Feb. 23, 7 members. 
WEST HAMILTON, Neb., March 4, 13 
members. 


MINISTERS ORDAINED. 
1875. 


ABBOTT, CHARLES H.., to the work of the 
Ministry in Huntley, Ill., Dec.1. Sermon 
by Rev. Lathrop Taylor, of Wheaton. 

BURGESS, RICHARD M., to the work of 
the Ministry in Exira, Io., Dec. 23. Ser- 
mon by Rev. John Todd, of Tabor. 

CAMP. WILLIAM L., to the work of the 
Ministry in Chase, Mich., Dec. 22. Ser. 
mon by Rev. Richard Lewis, of Lud- 


ington. 

DAVIES, J. L., to the work of the Ministry 
in ‘T'ynrhos, O., Dec. 9. 

DOWD, QUINCY L., to the work of the 
Ministry in Hudson, Wia., Dec. 8. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Joseph F. Dudley, of Eau 
Claire. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Frank- 
lin B. Doe, of Ripon. 

EVANS. JOHN G., over the Ch. in Kings- 
ton, Pa., Sept. 19. 

KEYSER, CALVIN, over the 3d Ch. in 
Fall River, Mass., Dec. 28. Sermon by 
Rev. Edwin B. Webb, D. D., of Boston. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. William W. 
Adame, ». D., of Fall River. 

TODD, ALVIN E.., to the work of the Min- 
istry in Stuart, Io., Dec. 23. Sermon by 
Rev. Joseph W. Pickett, of Des Moines. 


pt Ordaining prayer by Rev. 

John H. Bisbee, of Huntington. 

GIBBS, JOSEPH F,, to the work of the 
Ministry in Arcade, N. Y. Sermon by 
Rev. Hiram Mead, D. D., of Oberlin Sem- 
inary. Ordaining prayer by Rev. David 
Henderson, of Gainesville. 

GRIDLEY, AUSTIN L., to the work of the 
Mivistry in Benzonia, Mich., Jan. 18. 
Sermon by Rev. Leroy Warren, of Grand 


Rapids. 

GRIFFIN, JOHN A., to the work of the 
Ministry in Atkinson, Ill., Jan. 11. Ser- 
mon by Rev. E. H. Smith, of Morrison. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Thomas Doug- 
las, of Cambridge. 

HAINES, SIMEON §&., to the work of the 
Ministry in Maple City, Mich., Feb. 23. 
Sermon by Rev. Orange H. Spoor, of 
Traverse City. Ordaining prayer by 

ev. John Pettitt, of Benzonia. 

HALL, CHARLES L., to the work of the 
Ministry in Yankton, Dak. Ter., Feb. 22. 
Sermon by Rev. George F. Magoun, D. D., 
of Iowa College. Ordaining Pa by 
Rev. John P. Williamson, of Yankton 


Tey 

HINDLEY, GEORGE, to the work of the 
Ministry in Avoca, Io. Sermon by Rev. 
Joseph W. Pickett, of Des Moines. 

JENKINS, DAVID, to the work of the Min- 
istry in Monticello, Minn., Jan. 19. Ser- 
mon by Rev. L. Henry Cobb, of Minne- 
apolis. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Jesse 
D. G. Stearns, of Clear Water. 

MARSH, FRANK J., over the Ch.in Upton, 
Mass., Jan. 26. Sermon by Rev. Henry 
A. Wales, of Leominster. Ordaining 

rayer by Rev. William T. Briggs, of 
ast Douglas, 

MEKRILL, JOHN M., over the Ch. in North 
we my 0., Jan. 12. Sermon by Rev. 
E. EK. Williams, of Elyria. Ordaining 
piayer by Rev. Hiram Mead, D.D., of 
Oberlin Seminary. 

MILTON, GEORGE R., to the work of the 
Minisiry in &t. Cloud, Minn., Jan. 17. 
Sermon by Rev. Edwin 8. Williams, 
of Minneapolis. 

MORGAN, CHARLES L., over the Hope 
Ch. in Springfield Mass., Mar.15. Ser- 
mon by Rev. William T. Eustis, of 
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Springfield. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Luther H. Cone. of Sprinvfield. 

PALMER, A. B., to the work of the Minis- 
try in South Weare, N. H., Feb. 1. Or- 
daining prayer by Rev. Edward H. Gree- 
ley, of Concord. 

PITCHER, C. W.. to the work of the Min- 
istry in Randolph, N. Y., Jan. 26. Ser- 
mon by Rev. W. Condit, of Jamestown. 
Ordaining jure by Rev. Jeremiah D. 
Stewart, of Little Valley. 


MINISTERS INSTALLED. 
1875. 


BILLMAN, Rev. Ira C., over the Washing. 
ton St. Ch. in Toledo, O., Dec. 28. Ser- 
mon by Rev. George R. Merrill, of 
Adrian, Mich. Installing prayer by Rev. 
W. W. Williams, D. p., of Toledo. 

HALL, Rev. ROBERT B., over the Chapel 
Ch, in Cambridgeport, Mass., Dec. 29. 
Sermon by Rev. Reuen Thomas, of 
Rrookline. Installing prayer by) Rev. 
Wiiliam 8S. Karr, of Cambridgeport. 

HOLMES, Rev. THEODORE J., over the 
Ch. in Baltimore, Md., Dec. 15. Sermon 
by Rev. William I. Budington, p.p., of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Installing ra by 
al vom Whiting, D. D., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

JOHNSON, Rev. FRANK A.., over the Ch. 
in Chester, N. J., Dec. 15. Sermon by 
Rev. Nicholas E. Smith, D.D., of Plain- 


field. 
LAMB, Rev. EDWARD E., over the Ch. in 


Collinsville, Ct., Dec. 28. Sermon by 
Rev. Edward P. Parker, D. D., of Hart- 
ford. Installing prayer by Rev. Thomas 
E. Davies, of Unionville. 

SOUTHGATE, Rev. CHARLES M., over 
the Ch. in Dedham, Mass., Dec. 16. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Edwin B. Webb, p. D., of 
Boston. Installing prayer by Rev. Au- 
— C. Thompson, D. D., of Boston 

ighlands. 


1876. 


BARTON, Rev. WALTER, over the Ist Ch. 
in Lynn, Mass., Feb. 24. Sermon by Rev. 
Samuel . Herrick. of Boston. Installing 
prayer by Rey. Francis V. Tenney, of 
Saugus Centre. 

BENEDICT, Rev. WILLIAM A., over the 
Ch. in Sutton, Mass., Feb. 16. Sermon 
by Rev. Jeremiah Taylor, D. D., of Provi- 
dence, R.I. Installing prayer by Rev. 
William T. Briggs, of East Douglas. 

BEHRENDS, Rev. A. J. F., D.pD., over the 
Union Ch. in Providence, R. I., March 15. 
Sermon by Rev. J. M. Manning, D.D., of 
Boston, Mass. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Thatcher Thayer, p.D., of Newport. 

CALHOUN, kev. NEWELL M.. over the 
University Heights Ch. in Cleveland, O., 
Feb. 9. Sermon by Rev. Charles T. Col- 
lins, of Cleveland. Installing prayer by 
Rev. James H. Fairchild, D.pD., of Ober- 
lin College. 

CARRUTHERS, Rev. WILLIAM, over the 
South Ch. in Pittsfield, Mass., Jan. 13. 
Sermon by Rev. John KE. Todd, of New 
Haven, Ct. Installing prayer by Rev. 
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Samuel G. Buckingham, D. D., of Spring- 


field. 

CHANDLER, Rev. FREDERIC D., over the 
Ch. in Kensington, N. H., Mar. 9. Ser- 
mon by Kev. Jeremiah K. Aldrich, of 
Rye. Installing prayer by Rev. Edward 
Robie, of Greenland. 

COR WIN, Rev. ELI, D. D., over the Ch. in 
Jackronville, Iil., Feb. 10. Sermon by 
Rev. Julian M. Sturtevant, D. D., of Jack- 
sonville. Installing Fd by Rev. 
Charles W. Clapp, of Waverly. 

DICKINSON, Rev. WILLIAM K.. over the 
lst Ch.in Chicopee, Mass., Feb. 24. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Washington Gladden, of 
Springfield. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Eli B. Clark, of Oni 

EDWARDS, Rev. JONATHAN, over the 
Ch. in Grantville, Muss.,Feb.1. Sermon 
by Rev. John O. Means, D.D., of Boston 

ighlands. Installing Fare by Rev. 
Edward Strong, D.D., of West Roxbury. 

GOODRICH, Rev. D. A., over the Ch. in 
Windham, Vt., Jan.12, Sermon by Rev. 
Perrin B. Fisk, of Springfield. Install- 
ing prayer by Rev. Earl J. Ward, of 


Grafton. 

HERKICK, Rev. EDWARD P’, over the Ch. 
in Sherman, Ct., Feb. 9. Sermon by 
Rev. Edward L. Clark, of Harlem, New 
York City. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Henry Upson, of New Preston. 

MERRILL, Rev. JOHN L., over the Ch. in 
North Chelmsford, Mass., Feb. 2. Sermon 
by Rev. Churles Wetherby, of Nashua, 
N.H. Installing prayer by Rev. Horace 
Parker, of Ayer. 

PALMER, Rev. EDWIN B., over the Ist 
Ch. in Ipswich, Mase., Jan. 12. Sermon 
by Kev. Edwin B. Webb, D. D., of Bus- 
ton. Installing prayer by Rev. John 
Pike, D. D., of Rowley. 

PARSONS. Rev. HENRY M.,, over the Oli. 
vet Ch. in Boston, Mass., Feb. 16. Ser. 
mon by Rev. William 8. Karr, of Cam- 
bridgeport. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Luther H. Cone, of Springtield. 

PAYNE, Rev. EDWARD B., over the Ch. 
in Berkeley, Cal., Feb. 6. Sermon by 
Rey. Thomas K. Noble, of San Francisco. 
Installing prayer by Rev. George Mooar, 
D.D., of Oakland Seminary. 

READ, Rev. EDWARD G., over the 2d 
Ch. in Bennington, Vt., Feb. 1. Sermon 
by Rev. James G. Johnson, of Rutland. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Hollis Read. 

SNIDER, Rev. SOLOMON, over the Ch. in 
Coral, Mich., Jan. 27. 

WAKFIELD, Rev. FRANK A., over the 
Union Ch. in Boston, Mass., Feb.1. Ser- 
mon by Rev. George H. Gould, D.D., of 
Worcester. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Jacob M. Manning, D. D., of Boston. 

WHITCOMB, Rev. Cyrus B., over the Ch. 
in Shelburne Falls, Mass., Feb. 22. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Washington Gladden, of 
Springield. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Edward E. Lamb, of Collinsville, Ct. 

WINSHIP, Rev. ALBERT E., over the 
Prospect Hill Ch. in Somerville, Mass., 
Feb. 9. Sermon by Rev. John O. Means, 
D.D., of Boston Highlands. Installing 
prayer by Rev. Horace D. Walker, of 
Bridgewater. 

WOODWORTH, Rev. WILLIAM W., over 
the Ch. in Berlin, Ct.,Jan.6. Sermon by 
Rey. John Hall, D. D., of New York City. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Leavitt H. Hal- 
lock, of Weat Winsted. 
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MINISTERS DISMISSED. 
1875. 


CORWIN, Rev. ELI, b. D., from the Ch. in 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

De WITT, Rev. JOHN, from the Central 
Ch. in Boston, Mass., Dee 30. 

ELLIS, Rev. J. F., from the Washington St. 

Ch in Toledo, O. » Dec 

GLEASON, Rev. JOHN ?. from the Ch. in 
Williamsburg, Mass., Dec. 

HALL, Rev. ROBERT B. from ‘the Oh. in 
Wolfeboro’, N. H., Dec. 23. 

HARRAH, Rev. CHARLES C., from the 
Ch. in Brookfield, TF Dec. 27. 

HELMER, Rev. CHARLES D., D. pD., from 
~¢ Union Park a * Chicago, ll, Dec. 


HYDE, Rev. CHARLES M., D. D.. from the 
Centre Ch, in Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 15. 

JOYSLIN, Rev. yt ag ol ro from the 
Ch. in Rowley, Mass. 

MAK'TYN, Rev. 8 ANDEORD 8., from the 
Olive St. Ch. in Nashua, N. vm Dee. 17. 


1876. 


BARTLETT, Rev. EDWARD O., from the 
1st Ch. in Vittsfield, Macs., Jan, 28. 
BOLSTER, Rev. WIL ‘LIAM H., from the 

Ch. in Wiscasset, Me., Feb. 8. 
BUSHNELL, Rev. ALBERT, from the 
Leavitt Street Ch. in Chicago, Ill., Feb. 1. 
McCULLY, Rev. CHARLES G., from the 
Ch. in Hallowell, Me., Jan. 11 
MORKONG, Rev. THOMAS, from the Ist 
Ch. in Ip xwich, eee. Jan. 1 
PHILLIPS, fo DA NIKL, a the Ch. in 
North Chelmsford, Mass., Feb. 2. 
TIMLOW, Rev. HEM AX R. from the Ch. 
in Southington, C:., 16. 
WARFIELD, Rev. FRANK A., from the 
2d Ch. in Greenfield, Maszs., Jan. 18. 
bei my: TON, Rev. MARTIN L., from the 
Ist Cong. Ch. in Galesburg, Ill, March 5. 
WILSON, Kev. THOMAS, from the Ch. in 
Stoughton, Mass., March 13. 


MINISTERS MARRIED. 
1875. 


BURR—HAMMOND. In Andover, Mass., 
Dec. 30, re Austin H. Burr, of Frank- 
~y N.H “4 by Miss Fannie T. Hammond, 


Andov 
KINNE— LAWRENCE, In Charlestown, 
N. H., Dec. 27, Rev. George W. Kinne, 
to Miss Rosabelle G. Lawrence, both of 
Chariestown. 


1876. 


ALVORD—PARSONS. In West Gran- 
ville, Mass., Jan. 12, Rev. Augustus Al- 
vord, to Miss Emily A. Parsons, both of 
Wert Granville, 

HALL—CALHOUN. In Yankton Agency, 
Dak. Ter., Feb. 15, Rev. Charles L. Hail, 
of Springfield, to Mixs Emma M. Cal- 
houn, of the Dakoia Mission. 


[April, 


LEAVITT— KELLEY. InCambridgeport, 
Mass., Jan. 19, Rev. Horace H. Leavitt, 
of the Japan Mission, to Miss Mary Kel- 
ley, of Cambridgeport. 

SMI'TH—LAWSON. In Paw Paw, IIL, 
Fe». 16. Kev. Oscar 8. Smith, of Spring 
Green, Wis., to Miss Hannah Lawson, of 


Paw Paw. 

WAITE— HUNTOON. In Boston, Mass., 
Feb. 16, Rev. Henry R. Waite, of New 
York City, to Miss Carrie A. Huntoon, 
of Boston. © 


MINISTERS DECEASED. 


1875. 


PRATT, Rev. ALMON B., in Camp Creek, 
Neb., Dec. 28, in his 64th year. 


1876. 


BOYNTON, Rev. JON, in Felton, Del., 
March 1, in his 76th year. 

BEARD, Rev. SPENCER F., in Andover, 
Mass., Jan. 8, in his 77th year. 

BURNAP, Rev. JOHN. L., in West Towns- 
hend, Vite Jan. 27. in his 84th year. 

BUSHNELL, Rev. HORACH, bD. b., in 
Hartford, Ct., Feb. 17. in his 74th year. 

oe i ‘Rev. MOSES M., in St. Joseph, 

ic . 26. 
COLL INS, ev. AUGUSTUS B., in Nor- 
walk, Ot., March 16, in his 87th year. 

DONALDSON, Rev. AS A, in Charlton, Io., 
Feb. 2, in his 88th year. 

FISHER, Rev. CALEB E., in Appleton, 
Wis., Mar. 19, in his 61st year. 

HOOPER, Rev. JOSEPH, in Bay City, 
Mich., Feb. 27. 

PAGE, Rev. ROBERT, in West Farming- 
ton, O., Jan. 12, in his 86th year. 

ROGERS. Rev. JOHN, in Swanton, Vt., 
Feb. 20, in his 45th year. 

TAYLOR, Rev. CHAUNCEY, in Algona, 
Io., Feb. 29, in his 72d year. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 
1875. 


GULICK, Mrs. EMILY D., wife of Rev. 
Jvuhn T., in Kobe, Japan, Dec. 17. 


1876. 


ANTHONY, Mrs. ABBIE, wife of the Rev. 
George N., in Peabody. ”Mass., Mar. 14, 

ALCOT T Mrs. JANE M., wife of Rev. 
William P., in Barton Landing, Vt., Feb. 
4, in her 37th year. 

ELLIS, Mrs. MARY A., wife of the - 
Rev. Manning, in Belfast, _ Jan, 12. 

FOLLETT, Mrs., MARIA D. B. ., wife of the 
late Rev. Walter, in Hannibal, Mo., Jan. 
21, in her 76th year. 

TYLER, Mre. NANCY W. W.., wife of the 
late Rev. William, in Auburndale, Mass., 
Feb. 14, in her 76th year. 
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ADDRESS OF MINISTERS. 


THE following changes of address have come to our knowledge since our last issue : — 


Abbott, Ephraim E. P., Newport, N. H. 
Alden, Edwin Hi., Albert Lea, Minn. 
Allen, Frederick B., Boston, Mass. 
Anderson, D. R., Oak Creek, Wis. 
Apthorp, Rufus, Rock Fails, Ill. 


Ballard, W. J., Black Creek, N. Y. 
Barber, Amzi D., Claridon, O. 

Barnes, Erastus Smith, Poynette, Wis. 
Behrends, A. J. F., Providence, KR. I. 
Barton, Walter, Lynn, Mass, 

Benton, Ledyard E., Pebbles, Neb. 
Bixby, Alanson, Oswego, Kan. 
Blakeslee, A. D., Brownhelm, O. 
Bowers G., Warrenville, N. J. 
Brickett, Harry, Hillsboro’ Bridge, N. H. 
Bridgman, Lewis, Riverside, Dak. 
Brown, Aaron, Coolville, O. 

Brown, Josiah W., Westboro’, Mass. 
Bryant, Sydney, Waterford, Pa. 
Burgess, Richard M., Exira, Iowa. 
Burr, Horace M., Lanesville, Ind. 


Cady, C. Sidney, Rawsonville, O. 
Camp, William L., Chase, Mich. 
Campbell, James, Pinckney, Mich. 
Carpenter, C. C., So. Peabody, Mass. 
Chesebrough. Amos 8., New Hartford, Ct. 
Cleaveland, James B., Kensington, Ct. 
Cole, Samuel, Kingsville, O. 

Covey, J. H., Pringhar, Iowa. 

Crane, Kendrick H., Hartland, Mich. 
Crawford, C. H., Osceola, N. Y. 
Crawford, William, Green Bay, Wis. 


Davies, H. Bala, Kan. 

Davies, J. L., Paddy’s Run, O. 
Davies, R. R., Cameron, Mo. 
Dickinson, Wm. E., Chicopee, Mass. 


Edwards, Jonathan, Grantville, Mass, 
X¥ggleston, Nathaniel H., Granby, Ct. 
Eldredge, Henry W., Becket, Mass. 
Emmanuel, José, Sutton, Neb. 


Fairfield, Edmund B., Indiana, Pa, 
Farrar, John A., Carthage, N. Y. 
Feemster, Z. E , Almartha, Mo. 
Fletcher, Adin H., Portland, Mich. 
Fraser, Jonn M., Mecca, O 

Frost, Daniel D., Fairfax, Iowa. 
Fry, Holland B., Garrettsville, O. 


Gillespie, Thomas, Kenosha, Wis. 
Gleason, John F., Medford, Mass. 
Goodrich, D. A., Windham, Vt. 


Hale, L., Pleasanton, Mich. 

Haley, W. T., Hollister, Cal. 

Hall, C. L., Springfield, Dakota. 

Harrah, Charles C., Monroe, Iowa. 
Harwood, Charles E., Orleans, Mass. 
Hyde, Charles M., Congregational House. 





Jones, Enoch, Waukesha, Wis. 
Jones, John K., Audenried, Pa. 
Jones, T. G., Coal Valley, Ill. 

Jones, Samuel, Red Oak, Iowa. 


Kaley, John A., Derby Centre, Vt. 
Kincaid, William, Oberlin, O. 


Leete, Theodore A., Three Rivers, Mass. 
Livermore, Albert, New Richmond, Wis. 
Lyman, George, Amherst, Mass. 


Marsh, Frank J., Upton, Mass. 

Marsh, William, Tallmadge, O. 

McClenning, Daniel, Francestown, N. H. 

McCully, Charles G., Calais. Me. 

Mears, Lucien D., Danby, Vt. 

Merrill, John M., No. Ridgeville, O. 

Miller, Elisha W., Rockford, Mich. 

Moore, Henry, Kent, O. 

Moore, Nathaniel S., Clintonville, Wis. 

—— Darius A., Melrose Highlands, 
ass. 

Morgan, Charles L., Springfield, Mass. 


Norton, T. 8., Prescott, Mass. 


Park, William E., Gloversville. N. Y. 
Patien, William A., Kingston, Vt. 

Phillips, Daniel, No Chelmsford, Mass. 
Pitcher, Charles Wadsworth, Randolph, 


a gi 
Porter, Jeremiah, Fort D. A. Ruesell, Wyo- 
ming Territory. 
Porter, Samuel F., Harmony, N. Y. 
Preston, Joseph P., Kelley’s Island, O. 


Read, Edward G., Bennington, Vt. 
Rose, Henry T., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sargent, Roger M., Harristown, III. 
Scoit, Charles, Springfield, Mass. 
Snider Solomon, Coral, Mich. 
Spell, W., Greenwood, Iowa. 
Sprague, Franklin M., Sparta, Wis. 
Strong, David A., Coleraine, Mass, 


Tenney, William A., Oakland, Cal. 
Tilton, George H., Wolfeboro’, N. H. 
Todd, James D., Wabasha, Minn. 
Tomson. G. W., Klizabethport, N. J. 
Towle, James Augustus, Paine-ville, O. 
Tuxbury, Franklin, Boston, Mass. 


Warfield, Frank .A., Boston, Mass. 

Warner, Warren W., Volney, N. Y. 
Watson, Albert, Hampstead, N. H. 
Whitman. John 8., Berea, O. 

Wiiley, Charles, Newfield, N. J. 

Williams, William D., Thompson, O. 
Williston, Martin L., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Wood, John, Wellesley, Mass. 

Worden, Jesse A. 8., Morgan Station, Mich. 
Wright, Samuel G., Brookville, Kan. 
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THE following appropriations have been paid, being in full or in part, 
since those reported in January, 1876: — 





Hennipen, Lil. Cong. Church. 5 4 - $450.00 
Roodhouse, dig ws “ E ° ° + 400.00 
Cromwell, Lowa, ee ne ° ° , + 500.00 
Sheldon, 53 ist “ (Special $52,81) . 452.81 
Council Grove, ES ine - ° . : » 500.00 
Alpine and Walker, Mich. “ “ sai f ‘ ’ » 500.00 
Shetek Station, Minn. Bethel‘ “ (Special $558) - 658.00 
Pierce City, Mo. es a > . ° + 500.00 
Sutton, Neb. Ist * “id 3 ° : + 500.00 
Enfield, MV. A. s “ (Special $1,624.53) 2,124.53 

$6,585.34 


Although there has been little, if any, falling off of the receipts of the 
Union the present year, still the work of the Union is embarrassed for 
want of funds. This arises from the fact that a large number of churches 
to which appropriations had been pledged in months past, and which were 
unable to complete their houses of worship then, have recently brought 
their enterprises to a position where they could claim the payment of the 
grant made by the Union. Thus seven churches have forwarded their 
papers certifying that they have complied with the conditions on which 
the appropriations were promised. The total amount pledged to these 
seven churches is $2,650, while the treasury is empty. These churches 
wait only that the treasury may be replenished. 

Other churches will soon be claiming the grants made to them, and 
others still are waiting an opportunity for having their applications con- 
sidered. We plead in their behalf. If every church would make a 
contribution to our work, even though most of the offerings were small, 
we should be able to meet the wants of the destitute. Cannot every 
church give something? What we need is general co-operation. He 
who hath taught us to “ covet the best gifts” hath taught us also that ‘it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

In existing cicumstances we appeal especially not for the West merely 
but othe West. Notonly have the churches of the East been weakened by 
emigration, many of them are now embarrassed by financial disaster. The 
Westis, comparatively, in a prosperous condition. There are, indeed, many 
poor and dependent churches there. Other churches at the West are young 
and have limited resources, but these can do something to encourage the 
churches still weaker than themselves ; and the older and stronger churches 
of the West, particularly, should feel, as it seems to us, that now is the 
time for them to show their strength, their gratitude, and their beneficence. 

Ray PALMER, Cor. Sec., 69 Bible House, New York. 
C. CUSHING, Cor, Sec., 20 Congregational House, Boston. 
N. A. CALKINS, 7veas., 69 Bible House, New York. 
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